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With cold cuts .. or salads . . or any meat 
dishes . . always serve sauce of the proper pt- 
quancy to bring out the full flavor of the viands. 
It’s a good practice to keep the whole array of 
Sexton sauces handy. They make a table guar- 





We make them our- 
Thousands 


nishment of their own. 
selves, in our Sunshine Kitchens. 
of users know there is no better assurance of 


Good food for 


quality . . and savings. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO,, iv49 
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EING A registered guide, 
I’ve spent many years 
tramping around in the 

woods. In this connection, I’ve 

had many opportunities to ob- 
serve boys and girls from various 
camps doing what they called 

‘“oughing it.’”’ Actually, they 

were on a camping trip. “Rough- 

ing it,’ to me, is a poor excuse 
for not knowing how to camp. 

The true spirit of camping isn’t 
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to see how “rough” a person can 
live in the woods, but instead to 
see how comfortably a person can 
live with rough things supplied by 
nature. 

Another fault I’ve noticed with 
organized groups is one to the 
other extreme. In trying to get 
away from the idea of “roughing 
it,’ the group has loaded itself 
down with the proverbial “every- 
thing but the kitchen sink.”’ 

I believe the reason for the 
foregoing mistakes is lack of or- 


anager and instruction. Many 


amp directors should assume 
greater responsibility in this con- 


_ nection. They assume that a camp- 


er will learn camping while out on 
a trip. I disagree with this idea 











wholeheartedly. 


’ll1 admit a camper can learn 
by experience and by observing 
some expert perform duties 
around the campsite, but will he 
understand what he is doing? 
The camper may be able to fol- 
low or imitate the expert, but I’m 
sure he doesn’t know or under- 
stand why things are done in a 
certain way. Nor does he appre- 
ciate all the safety precautions 
executed by the leader. Yet ob- 
serving and understanding safety 
precautions is the most important 
thing a camper should know. 

The only way he can learn 
these is by receiving the necessary 
instructions before going on a trip. 
Why? Because the average camp- 
er is at an age where he is more 
interested in playing or having 
fun on a trip than in learning the 
whys and wherefores. Thus it has 
been my observation that a camp- 
er on _a trip learns very little 
oout better camping. 

Many campers on a trip fail 
to do anything unless they are 
teid to do so by the trip leader; 
the trip leader, in such a situation, 
doesn’t have the time to give de- 
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tailed instructions to each and 
every camper. It is impossible for 
him to set up the camp site, pre- 
pare the meal, and give campers 
instructions on how to use an axe. 
Therefore, I maintain no camper 
should leave camp to go on a 
trip unless he has had substantial 
instructions beforehand. 


This brings us back into camp. 
What kind of training is to be 
conducted ? It is my idea that any 
camp sending out trips should or- 
ganize its camp program around 
trips and training in preparation 
of these trips. A good program 
to follow is the one outlined by 
The Junior Maine Guide Program, 
or an adaptation of it suited to 
your section of the country. It is 
quite thorough and can be worked 
into any camp program. Particu- 
lars concerning this program can 
be obtained from the Maine De- 


velopment Commission, Augusta, 
Me. 


In organizing a trip out of 
camp, I like to decentralize the 
responsibilities to my experienced 
campers. That is, I divide the 
group into details and place a 
camper in charge of each detail. 
Each detail is assigned a specific 
duty to perform. One group will 
secure food, another equipment, 
another select and ready canoes 
for loading. I’ve found that, in ad- 
dition to being good experience 
for the campers, they enjoy the 
responsibility. However, before 
canoes are loaded, I personally 
recheck everything to see that 
all is in order. 


Before starting out, I also give 
instructions as to formation, 
course, and distance we will pad- 
dle. Weaker paddlers are put in 
the lead to prevent any canoe 
from lagging behind. (I recom- 
mend a counselor be used as stern 
man in each canoe for long trips 
or during windy weather when 
the water may be rough, unless 
paddlers are very experienced.) 

Upon reaching the camp area, 
the group should again be divided 
into details, with each detail as- 
signed a definite job to accomp- 
lish. With a group of 10 boys, I 
find it works very well to break 
the group down as follows: (1) 
Three boys to cook — one to pre- 
pare vegetables, one to prepare 
meat, and one to bake. (2) Three 
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boys to erect the shelter or shel- 
ters. (3) Two-boys to gather and 
chop wood. (4) One boy to dig 
the latrine. (5) One boy to find 
and carry the water that will be 
used for drinking and cooking. 

After the meal, each camper 
washes his own dishes and defi- 
nite campers are assigned the de- 
tail of scrubbing pots and pans. 
When the evening meal is over, 
details for the next day are as- 
signed, and a short critique held 
by the trip leader giving construc- 
tive criticism and praise for all 
the work accomplished during the 
day. Everyone should relax 
around the campfire and partici- 
pate in story-telling and songs un- 
til time for taps. On our trips, 
this is sung by the group, and 
then everyone retires for the 
night. 

If the group is to remain at 
the campsite the next day, a pro- 
gram of games should be out- 
lined and supervised by the trip 
leader. Or, if the campers so de- 
sire, an organized hike or an ex- 
ploration canoe trip could be tak- 
en. Or the group could be divided 
into various groups interested in 
. fishing, hiking, canoeing or lying 
around the campsite. However, to 
do this each group must be ac- 
companied by a responsible coun- 
selor approved by the camp direc- 
tor. | 

Mountain Trips 


Mountain trips differ consider- 
ably from canoe trips and more 
planning has to be done. Food 
must consist of dry ingredients. 
Heavy cans, jars, bulky packages 
and boxes are to be avoided. I’ve 
found that bulk and weight can 
be cut down to a minimum by 
carrying dehydrated vegetables 
and powdered milk and eggs. 
Another consideration is the cook- 
ing utensils and equipment. These 
are essentials that must be carried 
along. I’ve found that distribu- 
tion of the various pieces of equip- 
ment among the campers, or car- 
rying them all myself, is the 
easiest way to travel. 

The weight a camper should 
earry on a trip of this kind should 
be approximately 15% of his body 
weight. In going along a trail, the 
trip leader should go first to test 
for loose rocks, decayed limbs, 
and bridges. He should be fol- 
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lowed by the smallest camper so 
that the pace will not be too great 
for the other campers to keep 
up. Occasional rests and equip- 
ment adjustments should _ be 
made. However, too frequent 
rests will cause the group to tire 
much more rapidly than if they 
walked continuously at an even 
pace. 
Motor Trips 


Motor trips are very education- 
al, but are very tiring to all con- 
cerned. This is especially true if 
a lot of distance is covered dur- 
ing a short period of time. I’ve 
found it very helpful when tak- 
ing such a trip to plan each stop 
before leaving camp. The Devel- 
opment Commission in our state 
will supply a detailed road map 
of Maine and a list of public 
camp sites that are maintained 
by the State for tourists and camp 
groups. A similar commission in 
your state may be able to sup- 
plv this information for your area. 

These campsites are complete 
with fireplaces and tables. Some 
have -temporary shelters which 
make ideal places to stop and pre- 
pare a meal or spend the night. 
It is possible to tour the whole 
state of Maine and make camp at 
these sites, thus avoiding the 
tronble and inconvenience of ob- 
taining permission from land own- 
ers to build a fire or camn on 
their property. I might add at 
this point, however, that permis- 
sion will almost always be given 
if the land owner is asked. I’ve 
never been refused and very few 
camp groups would be. 

In regard to food for a motor 
trip, you can, of course, load all 
vou require before leaving camp. 
However, I find it more pleasant 
to buy vegetables, fruit, milk, and 
bread as I travel along. It will 
be in better condition and always 
fresh if bought as needed. 


Equipment Needed 


Equipment to be used on the 
various trips mentioned doesn’t 
need to be elaborate. In fact, I be- 
lieve almost all-of it except pots 
and pans, canvas for shelter, ca- 
noes, and axes can be made in the 
camp craft room or by the indi- 
vidual campers. I’m in favor of 
each camper owning his own 
pack, axe, knife, compass, eating 
utensils, bedding and clothing. 





Leaders will also carry first aid 
equipment and waterproof 
matches. 


The camp should have several 
complete sets of maps covering 
the areas in which the campers 
will travel. These maps should be 
used constantly by the campers 
while on a trip, so that each 
camper will know at all times 
where he is, thus eliminating tiie 
possibility of getting lost. 

As for shelter, I believe a large 
tarpaulin equipped with ropes 
is Just as practical as a tent and 
is much easier to erect and carry. 
It is also cooler to sleep under 
and gives more room. However, 
I personally prefer individual or 
one-man shelters made from a 
ground cloth and a poncho. This 
type shelter affords better sleep- 
ing conditions to the individual 
camper and is more comfortable 
and easier to pack than a heavy 
tarp, tent, or pup tent. 


During the mosquito and black- 
fly season, each camper should 
have a piece of mosquito netting 
about four feet square that could 
be used as a covering over his 
head to protect him from these 
insects. This netting should be 
supported by sticks bent like a 
bow over the camper’s head to 
keep the netting off his face while 
sleeping. The edges should be 
tucked under the blanket and 
headrest to guard against infil- 
tration of these pests. Every camp- 
er should be equipped with net- 
ting and mosquito repellent be- 
fore starting on a trip. 

I’ve also found it is very im- 
portant to carry a small box or 
bag of incidentals, such as a small 
ball of cord or wire, a pair of 
pliers, cotton gloves and a hand- 
ful of nails. The cord or wire is 
useful in repairing broken pack 
straps — the pliers and gloves 
are used around the fire to re- 
trieve pot covers or to lift hot 
dishes — the nails have innumer- 
able uses. It is also a good idea 
to carry a small file with which 
to sharpen axes and knives. 

In conclusion, I’d like to say 
that although there are many 
hard and fast rules that apply 
to good camping, don’t be afraid 
to try some of your own ideas. 
If they work successfully, they’re 
good. 
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2 Unique cabin design will prove 
its usefulness many times to 
9 camp directors 
is 
)- 
i 
b ) ’ 
y foe Fe vee 
By Nelson Dangremond © 5 
c= ° ° 
F papenene of Recreation BATH Bs LY) 
Indiana Dept. of Conservation 
g Ps Ropda! BATH 
me ae ed \, (@) 
IS ff ACA MEMBERS attending the Work- 
e shop held last Fall at Pokagon 
e State Park, Indiana, were much interest- 
a if ed in the four-room cabins in which 
0 our group was quartered. One of these 
le . cabins, together with a typical floor 
“ plan, is shown here. | 
aq ft The basic design is felt to be adapt- | 
|. able to many camp uses, such as for 
“ housing staff members, for overnight " 
: accommodations of parents and visitors, 
t- ete. The plan is particularly advanta- | 
c- geous where flexibility is needed to pro- | 
vide for groups requiring two, three or | 
1- possibly four rooms. ! 
or Partitians have staggered studs with ' 
I] sound-proofing material, The _ single | 
of } doors between rooms permit average | 
1l- ff noises to be heard from adjoining rooms; ) 
is § double doors with sound-proofing would 
k : help alleviate this difficulty. 
SOF Cabins are 41 feet by 25 feet 6 inches, 
e- Ff with rooms approximately 12 by 14 feet. 
ot =C The circulator fireplaces in the corners 
yr &- are climaxed by an outside chimney 
- : Which is squared with the building line. 
rm | Ceiling and walls are constructed of num- 
' ber two common yellow pine shiplap in 
! random widths, and finished with stain. emer 
Ly : Doors are of the same material. ¥# 
y f xteriors are surfaced with cedar CUOS. 
ly ' shingles and 1 by 10 inch rough-sawn, | BATH 
id yellow-pine siding, with eight inches ex- %, KS 
S. posed to the weather. Hot water is pro- ee 
re vided by an automatic hot water heater 





located in one of the bathrooms. 
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HOW'S 





our 
Meal 
Appeal? 


OOD HEARTY FOOD is a 

necessity for summer 

camps. Outdoor activity 
with plenty of fresh air puts an 
edge on appetites of old as well 
"as young campers. 

When I have talked with camp 
directors during my trips and at 
camp, I have-noticed that many 
people have the same problems. 
For this reason, and because I 
have had considerable experience 
in preparing food for large num- 
bers of people without all modern 
cooking conveniences, I am glad 
to pass on to you some of the 
things I have learned. 

A reputation for good food can 

be established by following these 
simple suggestions: 
1. Variety of flavor as, for ex- 
ample, fruit juice, haddock filets 
baked with creole sauce, boiled 
potatoes, cole slaw, corn bread 
and butter, and cherry cobbler. 


2. Flavors not repeated in suc- 
ceeding: courses, especially toma- 
to, onion or cabbage. Avoid onion 
soup, sauce seasoned with onion 
and a strong flavored vegetable 
such as cabbage, broccoli or Brus- 
sels sprouts in the same meal. 

3. Texture should be varied, some 
soft and some crunchy foods. 
Compare creamed codfish, whip- 
ped potatoes and stewed tomatoes 
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By Alice Easton 


Food Consultant 
H. A. Johnson Co. 


with creamed codfish, baked po- 
tato, green beans, beet and cab- 
bage relish. 

4. Shape of foods influences ap- 
peal. Avoid having all flat foods 
such as roast lamb, country fried 
potatoes, sliced carrots, on one 
plate; or all round foods such as 
chicken croquette, boiled potato 
and peas. The following changes 
could be made: Roast lamb, 
browned potato and diced or 
quartered carrots; chicken cro- 
quettes, hashed brown potatoes 
and green beans. , 

5. Flavor of foods, especially 
fruits and vegetables, will be im- 
proved if they are prepared as 
near as possible to the time they 
are to be eaten. Potatoes and veg- 
etables lose flavor, minerals and 
vitamins by standing in water be- 
fore or after cooking. 

6. Each meal (lunch or dinner) 
should consist of at least one pro- 
tein food (meat, fish, poultry, 
eggs or cheese); not more than 
one starchy food (potatoes, spa- 
ghetti, macaroni) and always a 
leafy green vegetable (such as 
green beans, broccoli or spinach) 
or a yellow vegetable (carrots, 
squash, yellow corn.) 

7. In menus where the choice is 
limited to one main item, it gives 
better satisfaction to serve two 
vegetables, or one vegetable and a 
small salad, such as cabbage and 
grated raw carrot or a _ tossed 
green salad. 

Monotony in menus is another 
complaint. Color and variety in 
meals can be improved by using 
fruits and vegetables — fresh, 
canned or frozen. Most people 
have found canned fruits and veg- 
etables most satisfactory to use 
in summer camps. Serving green 
and yellow fruits and vegetables 
every day helps to insure a prop- 
er intakeof minerals and vitamins. 
For example, compare these two 
menus for color and flavor: 


yp" 
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(1) Lamb loaf, browned potze- 
toes, shell beans. 

(2) Lamb loaf, whipped potz- 
toes, sliced carrots and apple 
sauce flavored with mint. 


Shape of foods also has muc: 
to do with acceptance. For ex- 
ample, during the last few yea: 
we have all eaten meat cooke 
in loaves until we have becom 
tired of it. Try baking it in fle 
pans, having the meat about tw: 
inches in depth and serving it i: 
squares. Time of cooking is re 
duced, and it looks different. 


Commercial meat loaves can 
be dressed up by glazing them. 
Ham or pork loaves can be baked 
with apple or pineapple juice 
poured over them, or served with 
a sauce made of apple or orange 
juice with raisins. 

With shortages of skilled labor 
for camps, many directors have 
found additional pieces of equip- 
ment have helped greatly. Grat- 
ing and shredding machines for 
fruits and vegetables; slicing ma- 
chines for meats and bread; and 
mechanical mixers for many uses 
have helped to lower food and 
labor costs. | 

Three meals a day, seven days 
a week take many hours of food 
preparation and serving. Numer- 
ous camp directors have helped 
to solve this problem by using 
canned goods and prepared mix- 
es. Included in canned goods are 
soups; meats, like corned beef 
hash; beef and gravy; baked 
beans, fruits, vegetables and 
clams. Prepared mixes include 
griddlecakes, biscuits, muffins, 
gingerbread, puddings, cakes, 
cooked pie fillings, and other pre- 
pared foods. Dehydrated onions 
are a great time saver. 

Camp directors have told me 
that they do not have to worry 
about deliveries if they have these 
partly prepared foods on hand — 
to say nothing of the days when 
the cook or baker may be out. 
Another point managers have 
mentioned is the uniform food 
quality they get. 

Many of the suggestions in this 
article have come from people 
who are camp directors and food 
supervisors. I hope this inte'r- 
change of ideas will result in a 
happier and more successful sea- 
son for all. | 
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BE PREPARED FOR POLIO 


F YOU ARE FACED with the 
problem of infantile paralysis, 
either in camp or in the vi- 
cinity, three sources of help or 
advice are available to you. Be 
prepared by having names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of 





the following on file: 


1. Health Officers — county 
and state. 


to 


State Representative of the 
National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. (The N. F. 
I. P. at 120 Broadway, New 
York City 5, will be glad to 
furnish name and address of 
the representative in your 
state. ) 


. The nearest volunteer chap- 
ter of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 
There is one serving every 
county. Consult the county 
telephone book or Health 
Department for address. 


J 
ad 


The decision on whether or not 
to close camp is primarily one 
for the Health Officer in charge 
to make. If parents exert pressure 
to have children sent home, the 
Health Officer must be consulted 
and his instructions followed. 
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By Hart C. Van Riper 


If Infantile Paralysis Appears 
in the Vicinity: 

1. Watch for symptoms. Usual- 
ly mild and indefinite at first — 
headache, sore throat, slight fev- 
er, nausea, constipation or diarr- 
hea, fatigue and listlessness. Any 
one of the symptoms may be ab- 
sent, or they may all be present. 
More definite signs are stiffness 
of the neck or back, pain or sore- 
ness in muscles, trembling of the 
hands or other parts of the body. 
Sometimes the patient cannot put 
his chin on his chest or his head 
between his knees. 

2. Guard against over-fatigue 
or chilling, such as may occur af- 
ter a plunge in very cold water on 


Cleanliness should be emphasized 
during times of the polio threat. 


Guard against chilling as may oc- 
cur after swimming in cold water. 


a hot day. If a camper shows ex- 
haustion or chills, see that he rests 
and keeps warm. Actual experi- 
ence and laboratory tests have 
shown that patients who have 
been physically exhausted or 
chilled are apt to suffer more se- 
vere effects from the disease. 
3. Check screening to see that la- 
trines and kitchens. are well pro- 
tected against flies. See that 
screened doors fasten right and 
that campers keep them closed. 
Tests during epidemics have 
shown that flies may carry the 
virus of polio, although it has not 
yet been proved that they can 
communicate it to human beings. 
4. Re-emphasize cleanliness 
and hygiene. Frequent handwash- 
ing is important, especially before 
meals and after visits to the toilet. 
Prevent campers from sleeping to- 
gether and from sharing drinking 
or eating utensils. Be certain these 
hygienic measures are carried out 
on hiking trips as well as in camp. 


Polio is a communicable dis- 
ease, spread from person to per- 
son. The virus is eliminated from 
the body in discharges from the 
throat and especially from the 
bowels. Personal contact; droplets 
thrown into the air from cough- 
ing, sneezing or talking; milk or 
other substances contaminated 
with human excretions may 
spread the virus. Sometimes the 
virus is carried in the throat or 
intestines for five days before on- 
set of symptoms. Persons who nev- 
er become ill can be virus carriers. 
There may be other methods of 
spread not yet determined. 
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5. Limit visitors to camp to less- 
en chances of the virus being 
brought in. It is impossible to 
identify carriers. 

If a Suspected Case Occurs in 
Camp: 

1. Put the patient to bed at 
once and call the doctor, if symp- 
toms appear. Early treatment can 
minimize crippling and prevent 
deformities. Rest is important so 
that weakened muscles will not 
suffer further damage by activity. 

2. Isolate the patient and his 
nurse or attendant from other 
campers. The attendant should 
scrub his hands frequently. Great 
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care should be taken in disposing 
of body discharges of the patient. 
The safest camp procedure is to 
burn them with gasoline. 

3. Make a list of all persons 
who have been in contact with the 
patient and watch them closely. 

4. Transportation to hospital. 
Your doctor will notify the Health 
Officer who will direct to which 
hospital the patient is to be taken 
for further diagnosis and treat- 
ment in the acute stage. 

Give the following instructions 
to drivers and attendants in am- 
bulance or private car: 

Patient must not sit up. Place 
him in a recumbent position on a 
rigid frame or mattress, or use 
boards to keep his body in a 
straight position. 

If paralysis involves arms or 
legs, support and restrain them by 
use of pillows, sand bags or 
splints. Legs should be held near- 
ly parallel, not twisted to either 
side. Keep arms at the side of the 
body with elbows slightly bent. 

If there is spasm in leg muscles, 
place a small pillow or rolled 
towel under the knees; a similar 
pad may be needed under the 
back. This eases discomfort and 
overcomes danger of sudden 
stretching of muscles. 

If breathing is disturbed, or 
there is inability to swallow, tilt 
the patient’s body so that his head 
is about four inches lower than 
the rest of his body. This allows 
for drainage of mucus and saliva 
and prevents pneumonia. 
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March of Dimes Aid 

Polio is an expensive disease, 
especially when treatment is pro- 
longed. A great deal of individ- 
ual care must be given each pa- 
tient. In the case of families of 
limited means, expense may be 
an immediate problem beginning 
with the patient’s transfer to a 
hospital. 

March of Dimes funds, held by 
county chapters of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis, are used to care for patients 
who cannot pay all or part of the 








Sensibly timed rest periods pro- 
tect young campers from fatigue. 


bills. The county chapter nearest 
you and the State Representative 
of the National Foundation wi'l 
advise and make arrangemen‘s 
for payment of hospital expenses 
where there is need. 


Guard Against Panic 


Keep anxiety under control so 
that it will not spread and cause 
uneasiness and fear among camp- 
ers. Explain the facts to counse!- 
ors and to the older children in 
an informal and unalarming man- 
ner. It is probably better to ans- 
wer little children’s questions if 
they arise. The best reassurance 
is to carry on the camp routines 
as normally as possible. 

Facts to emphasi'> are: the 
majority of patients recover com- 
pletely without any paralysis at 
all; modern treatment in a hos- 
pital is effective in lessening crip- 
pling from polio; through the 
March of Dimes expenses are paid 
if parents cannot afford them. 

Parents should be told the 
truth and kept informed. Camp 
directors who have had experi- 
ence with polio have testified that 
this is the best policy. 


For further information on infantile para- 
lysis and the work of the National Founda- 
tion, write The National Foundation for 
— Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 





Camp Animals 


By Jean Allison 


bood Idea! 











FOR CHILDREN who live in the city 
all their lives and never see a farm, 
animals at camp are a great addition. 


Because nowadays children do _ not 
realize what care animals require, do 
not know that they like to be comfortable 
and eat regularly, just as we do, each 
week the campers had different animals 
to care for. They learned how to clean 
the animals’ homes, what they ate and 
a little about their structure. Often they 
became very friendly with the animals 
for whom they cared. 

Results of this plan were several. 
When campers left for home they had 
not only had a good summer and met 
new animal friends; they had learned 
what chores mean to farm children, had 
learned to respect farm youngsters more, 
and usually wanted to spend more time 
on a farm. Educationally, too, they had 
gained a knowledge of animal structures, 
how they live, what they eat and some 
of their habits. 
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HE PAST DECADE has seen 
broader use of mechanical 
appliances in camping. Some 

have been of aid to the kitchen, 
such as the dishwashing machine; 
others have helped meet mainten- 
ance problems, such as motor- 
driven lawn mowers, insect-kill- 
ing spray machines, etc. 

One mechanical device being 
increasingly used in camps is the 
loud-speaking system. Because of 
its direct contact with campers 
and staff, and its impersonal 
method of doing so, its acceptance 
as a camping aid has by no means 
been a universal one. 

Some camping people have felt 
that such an appliance is out of 
place in the rustic, even primitive 
atmosphere which should charac- 
terize children’s camps. Others 
feel that it smacks of commercial- 
ization and poor taste. Still others 
suggest use of such apparatus 

‘tends to diminish personal con- 
tacts between top staff members 
and the rest of camp, to the detri- 
ment of certain values held dear 
in camp life. 

After using a loud-speaker sys- 
tem for several years, the writer 
has learned that it can easily be 
misused. But he has learned too 


that, properly handled, an ampli- ; 


fication system can serve several 
purposes well. 

Many of today’s camps cover 
large areas. Every camp person 
has known the discomfort and 
sometimes even panic which has 
arisen when an emergency comes 
up and the person needed must 
be called from a great distance. In 
such instances, a loud-speaker 
«System is invaluable. In a camp 
covering a large acreage, speak- 
vers located at strategic points, 
such as the baseball diamond, ten- 
nis courts, and swimming area, 
permit the one talking to address 
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any specific spot, or all, at any 
time. . 

For example, a group of camp- 
ers may be at the baseball field 
awaiting the arrival of a visiting 
team which has been delayed. The 
office can inform that group im- 
mediately via the speaking sys- 
tem without disturbing campers 
yor other personnel. Or, a sudden, 
necessary change in program, or 
a sudden change in weather, de- 
manding quick action may be an- 
nounced to all campers and staff 
simultaneously even though scat- 
tered in five or six sections of the 
camp, thus saving time and con- 
fusion on many occasions. 


Camps which are not widely 
dispersed over a large area con- 
sequently have little need for a 
speaking system for the above 
purposes. In fact, one feels that 
an outdoor speaking system in 
such circumstances would be a 
harsh, discordant intrusion upon 
the physical intimacy which the 
camp’s very geography creates. 
intelligently used, large 
camps can make the system a use- 
ful servant in the many crises 
which arise during a summer. 

Aside from its emergency uses, 
a loud-speaker system can serve 
in lesser capacities. For example, 
it can be an unusual medium for 
mass music appreciation. | 
y As an experiment the first year 
our system was installed, we 
played some selected records over 
the system during the rest hour 
following lunch on a rainy after- 
noon. At a staff meeting that 
night, the majority of counselors 
reported that their children were 
quieter and lest restless than usu- 
al. The next day, several camp- 
ers from three age groups made 
requests, and they were played 
during the next rest hour. 

No announcements were made 
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as to the music played, nor any 
lectures delivered as to its signifi- 
cance or importance. It was just 
music for listening. Soon there 
was a group of senior campers 
who asked if they could listen 
to music at night in the Social 
Hall. The music counselor also 
formed a music group among the 
little ones using records as a basis 
for making up stories, charades, 
etc. 

The camp record collection was 
limited, however, and it was soon 
learned that a limited collection 
becomes boring. So, the second 
year the collection was enlarged 
to include symphonies, concerti, 
light opera selections, Andre Kos- 
telanetz versions of more popular 
tunes (because of his predomin- 
ant use of strings) and others. 
Rest hour music programs were 
drawn up in advance of the sea- 
son, mimeographed, and copies 
of the month of July’s programs 
sent to all parents. During the 
season, the weekly program was 
pinned on the bulletin board of 
each cabin, so that a child could 
easily refer to it to learn the name 
and composer of the various com- 
positions at the end of the period. 


The program was divided into 
three sections. The first was soft, 
restful music, such as Brahm’s 
Lullaby, None But the Lonely 
Heart, Schubert’s Serenade, etc., 
and lasted about seven minutes. 
The second section, about six min- 
utes long, would follow in ap- 
proximately 20 minutes, and con- 
sist of such selections as the 
Second -Movement of Mendel- 
ssohn’s Violin Concerto, or his 
Italian Symphony, Schubert’s 
Rosamunde Ballet Music, and so 
forth. The final selection would 
begin about five minutes before 
rest hour came to an end. Its 
music was sprightly and gay, such 
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as selections from “Oklahoma,” 
or “Carmen,” or Lecuona’s *‘Mala- 
guena.”’ 


About mid-season it was not 
uncommon to hear campers from 
every type of home whistling or 
humming snatches of Beethoven 
or Irving Berlin or Chopin or Rod- 
gers and Hart. One might say 
that through a process of “os- 
mosis’ music became an everyday 
part of their lives, even though 
music did not play a major role 
in the regular program. However, 
this awakened interest was used 
as a basis for small-group pro- 
gramming in different areas. 


, Another experiment with the 
loud-speaking system was to use 
it as a medium of story-telling at 
bedtime. A story told in this fash- 
ion was not considered as a sub- 
stitute for the counselor telling 
a tale to his campers or a camper 
regaling his bunkmates with an 
imaginative creation. But as an 
occasional device, the mass story 
method proved to be interesting 
and helpful. Even the best of 
camp counselors have their dif- 
ficulties in putting their young 
charges to bed, especially as the 
season wears on. 

One day, it was announced to 
the campers that the story of 
/‘*The Three Musketeers’ would 
be presented over the system 
if everyone undressed quietly and 
quickly, washed properly and had 
their lights out promptly at the 
first signal. The evening program 
came to an end a bit earlier than 
usual, and the response was elec- 
trifying. The album was present- 
ed in four nightly installments, 
the children liked it immensely, 
and the counselors were grateful. 
Upon careful checking, it was 
learned that the youngest chil- 
dren, who had retired earlier, 
were not disturbed. 

Several weeks later, ‘““Treasure 
Island”’ was presented with simi- 
lar success. Thus for eight nights 
of the season, the campers were 
told fine stories in a professional 
manner in a different and novel 
way. One of the most gratifying 
results was the manner in which 
the children retired in a proper 
manner, and with considerably 
more carry-over between the stor- 
ies than was hoped for. In fact, 
some of the children took the 
thing a bit too seriously. One cab- 
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in of 12 year olds, apparently 
eager to hear the next installment, 
got into bed too quickly when 
their counselor was called outside 
for a moment by the head coun- 
selor. When he returned, all the 
boys were in bed with the covers 
up to their respective chins. Since 
this was an incident completely 
without precedent, the counselor 
conducted a quick investigation. 
The story was held up while these 
youngsters completed their un- 
dressing and ablutions. 


These then, are but a few 
of the ways in which a loud speak- 
er system can be used in various 
fields of camp endeavor; never 


eas an end unto itself, but as a 


means for variance and novelty. 


aa 


Dangers To Guard Against 


There are inherent dangers, 
too, when a speaking system is 
installed. One is that top person- 
nel, such as director or head coun- 
selor, begin to’ use the system as 
a crutch, and use the microphone 
constantly. This is poor policy for 
several reasons. First, in order 
that every person in a given area 
may hear the speaker well, rea- 
sonable amplification is needed. 
But, as with a radio, the ampli- 
fication may be raised little by 
little as the days go by, until it 
is blaring and no one notices it. 
Slowly but surely, the loudness 
gets on one’s nerves, and one 
tends to ignore the whole thing. 
It may get to the point where the 





and life saving. 


gram was greatly facilitated. 


% 


desirable in a camp setting. | 


out-of-doors use.”’ 





What other camp directors say ~ 


SOMETIMES at our camp it is necessary to get in touch 
with members of the staff and campers in a hurry. It has 
always been a big job to run about camp calling for “Dr. 
Kildare,”’ or to put a note on file expecting the person to get 
it — when he finds time to come around. 

On our waterfront, instructors needed something to check 
the use of boats and sometimes to give instruction in swimming 


We found that something in a navy landing operations loud- 
speaker. This loud-speaker is simple to operate, inexpensive 
and practical. Wherever you may be in camp, if you have this 
portable speaker with you, you have the necessary volume to 
carry your voice some distance. It draws attention to the 
speaker. Just push a button on the speaker and you are ready 
to talk. We found that people could be reached more easily 
and quickly when needed and that the operation of our pro- 


It gave us faster service, cut down that waiting period for 
staff meetings, eliminated those extra long waits on telephone 
calls, and enabled the director and staff to be found more 
quickly, if needed. The number of uses are unlimited. The 
staff and campers got a “big kick’’ out of it. 

Eddie Edwards, YMCA Camp Carson, Evansville, Ind. 


“IT IS A HIGHLY controversial subject and my reaction is 
that the use of loud-speakers in camp should not be encour- 
aged. We have several camps using them, but we have dis- 
couraged others from using them, partly because they are 
misused and partly because we don’t feel them necessary or 


“‘There are some educational values to be derived from use 
of recordings, and loud speakers might be used for indoor and 
small-group activities, stories, music appreciation, etc., but 
it seems to me that outdoor use for emergency calls and. direc- 
tion of program is not desirable. 

“T’m sure you will receive articles against the use of loud 
speakers, if this article is printed. However, the printing of 
it would probably encourage more camps to install loud-speak- 
ing systems, and I for one would prefer to discourage rather 
than encourage their installation. I feel confident in saying 
that our best informed. camping people in this area do not 
consider the use of loud speakers desirable, especially for 
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words from the loud-speaker go 
in one ear and out the other leav- 
ing no impression whatsoever. The 
speaker, noting this indifference, 
tends to shout and repeat, and 
then the speaking system does in- 
deed become a dreadful mechani- 
cal device, out of place in a chil- 
dren’s camp. 


A second danger is that direc- 
tors and head counselors, particu- 
larly harassed by many office 
duties may come to rely upon the 
microphone as their sole means 
of contact with the camp, partic- 
ularly during the daytime. The 
results of such action are too 
obvious to need discussion, and 
can be completely prevented by 
the exercise of reasonable dis- 
cretion. | 


When installing a system, the 
director should keep in mind that 
loud speakers are only as good as 
they sound, and tone quality is 
a major consideration. Speakers 
which give forth harsh or tinny 
sounds are jarring to the nerves, 
and may create a_ surprising 
amount of nervous tension in 
camp. Therefore, only speaking 
systems of quality are recom- 
mended. One should make sure 
that horns of adequate size and 
quality are used, and that the 
amplifier has ample wattage for 
the volume required. Great care 
should be taken that the equip- 
ment is mounted sturdily. It is 
well, too, that periodic checks be 
made around the various camp 
areas so that the office will know 
how much volume is required for 
given areas. 


Another caution to bear in 
mind is that too many different 
people should not speak over the 
system. Preferably, only the two 
top members of the staff should 
be permitted to use the micro- 
phone. It is less confusing to 
campers and counselors, and the 
authority of such personnel usual- 
ly means that much less need be 
said: Above all, the system should 
hever be used for personal ex- 
changes between the _ person 
speaking and others. 

An outdoor speaking system is 
as helpful and meaningful as the 
training of its operator will per- 
mit it to be. With the use of ima- 
gination and discretion, its uses 
are rewarding. 
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TIN CANS - CONES - AND IDEAS 


By Walter MacPeek 


COUTS AT Camp Shawon- 
dossee, Camp of the Grand 
Valley Council, Boy Scouts 

of America, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
make lots of handicraft articles, 
but they get the greatest kick out 
of making things out of materials 
that cost them nothing. Two of 
their favorite materials are cones 
found in the woods and discarded 
tin cans. 


You’ll be surprised! Surprised 
at what unique and attractive 
articles you can make by apply- 
ing a little imagination and a pair 
of tin snips to a discarded tin : 
can. . 


A clover-leaf candlestick, a 
candle holder which portrays a 
ship sailing on the bounding main, 
a Dutch windmill, a whisk broom 
holder, a pin tray, decorated with 
punched and hammered work — 
the real possibilities of the tin- 
can-craft are truly unlimited. 

A few cones found in the 
woods, a bit of wire, a feather or 
two, bits of scrap wood from here 
and there — these always avail- 
able ingredients stirred well, with 
a vivid imagination added, and 
you have — well, you’ll be sur- 
prised what you have! 

A long-legged bird, perhaps, 
standing in the water vigilantly 
waiting for food; or a serious 
faced policeman with uplifted 
club; or perhaps a termagant 
housewife, rolling pin in hand, 
awaiting the post-midnight arriv- 
al of her wayward husband. 

There is really no limit to the 
amount of fun that campers can 
have in planning and putting to- 
gether these strange birds which 
their creative skill will bring to 
them from “imagination-land.”’ 

Requiring no expensive mater- 
ials or tools, allowing complete . 
liberty of idea and execution, still 
relatively undiscovered, tin-can- 
craft and cone craft should 
achieve a place for themselves 
in numerous camps. 
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Heavy Duty Midget Chlor-O-Feeder 


Now is the time to prepare for 
the 1949 season! Consult with 
our nearby representative and, 
without obligation, receive com- 
plete recommendations on simple, 
safe and dependable %Propor- 
tioneers% Chlor-O-Feeders’ to 
continuously sterilize your camp 
drinking water. If you have 
trouble with cloudy water you 
will also be interested in the new 
Pur-O-Cel Filters —- they produce 
clear, brilliant water entirely free 
of turbidity. Swimming pools, too, 
are kept sparkling clear where 
Pur-O-Cel Filters are used. 

WRITE TODAY for descriptive 


bulletins and the name and ad- 
dress of our representative who 
can provide you with equipment 
to prevent water borne disease 
from spoiling your 1949 season. 


%Proportioneers% Pur-O-Cel Filter 
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Protect Your Camp Against Krosioy 


By Rag E. Bassett 


E FIRST ESSENTIAL in 
maintaining or improving the 
natural surroundings of a 
camp is to stabilize the soil. Ero- 
sion mars the beauty and reduces 
the serviceability of a camping 
area. Its damages are varied, and 
some signs of it are evident in 
nearly every camp. 

One of the most common forms 
of erosion occurs on banks of 
lakes or streams, where the action 
of the water keeps cutting away 
the soil. Another form is gullying 
of the camp grounds, especially 
along footpaths, roads, and bridle 
paths that extend up and down 
hill. Gullies not only are unsightly 
but actually are safety hazards 
for campers. A third result of 
erosion is deposition of soil and 
debris by overflow waters. Such 
deposits, made by rivers or small 
streams in flood stage, usually 
are of undesirable material and 
a detriment to the camp. 

Then there is the most common 
type — sheet erosion — by which 
run-off waters wash away a 
“sheet”? or layer of surface soil 
from sloping areas. This process 
gradually removes the topsoil un- 
til fertility becomes too low to 
grow a good stand of grass or 
other crop. 

The outline below suggests 
things camp directors and camp- 
ers can do to prevent or control 
erosion and to improve the 
grounds of their camp. Technical 
advice on erosion problems can 
be obtained from nearby soil con- 
servation offices, foresters, and 
county agents. The U.S. Soil Con- 
servation Service and State Col- 
leges of Agriculture have many 
good publications and visual aids 
on erosion control and land use. 
A. Establish good grass cover. 

1. Cultivate area to be treat- 
ed. 

2. Apply fertilizer or man- 
ure. 

&. Reseed wth mixture of 
grasses and legumes. 

4. Divert water from area 








until grass is well estah- 
lished. 

5. Where immediate protec- 
tion is needed, area may 
be covered with good sod. 


. Protect steep slopes. 


1. Plant grass or trees. 

2. Divert run-off away from 
steeper areas with ter- 
races. 

3. Build rock or concrete 
flumes for water outlets. 


. Control gullying. 


1. Slope banks of active gul- 
lies and seed or sod. 

2. Build rock or concrete 
dams across large gullies. 

3. Divert water away from 
gullies until they are con- 
trolled by grass cover or 


dams. 
. stabilize banks of lakes and 
streams. 
1. Reduce slope of steep 
banks. 


2. Plant willows or other 
trees on banks. 

38. Build walls of rocks or 
logs in critical spots. 


. Help prevent silt deposits. 


1. Build levees to control 
flood water. 

2. Encourage erosion control 
on smail watersheds 
above the camp. 


. Plan camp layout carefully. 


1. Build footpaths and other 
travel lanes around slopes 
where convenient. 

2. Arrange playgrounds on 
flat areas as much as pos- 
sible. 

8. Don’t build roads, build- 
ings, or other structures 
close to active gullies or 
raw banks of lakes and 
streams. 

4. Plant and cultivate gar- 
dens or other sloping crop 
areas on the contour 
(level). 

®. Keep steep and gullies 
areas in trees. 

6. Improve conditions for 
fish and wildlife. 
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HERE IS NO WORK in 
which I would rather place 
my efforts than in the im- 
provement and extension of camp- 
ing, and no group with which I 
would rather work than the 
American Camping Association. 
Though fully aware of the re- 
sponsibility involved, I am grate- 
ful to the members for granting 
me the opportunity to serve for 
the next two years as President 
of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation. 

It is with a sense of great in- 
debtedness that we look back at 
the accomplishments of the past 
two years under the fine leader- 
ship of Carol Hulbert. We have 
‘for the first time in our history 
passed the 4,000 mark in mem- 
bership. We have adopted a new 
and improved constitution. Our 
income from membership, al- 
though still inadequate, is at its 
highest point. Office efficiency 
has increased. New publications 
meeting real needs have been 
made available. Two workshops 
in the last two years have focused 
attention on leadership training 
and legislation. Our executive di- 
rector, Jerry Burns, who has now 
served for over a year, has given 
energetic and devoted service 
which has moved us. greatly 
ahead. 

With continued cooperation 
from all of us, we can continue 
as an organization to grow and 
render better service to the camp- 
ing movement of America. If 
ACA is to assume its rightful 
place of leadership in the years 
ahead, we will have to strengthen 
the organization, find more money 
with which to work, and begin 
an aggressive program of inter- 
pretation of the values of camp- 
ing to the children of America. 

Many of you know that at our 
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‘The Presidents Page 


By Reynold E. Carlson 
ACA President 





Board meeting in Minneapolis we 
accepted a program of priorities 
upon which to concentrate our 
attention for the coming years. 
We also decided upon certain 
goals of membership and income 
essential if we are to render ade- 
quate service. The following is a 





Reynold E. Carlson 


brief statement of these goals and 
priorities. 

Membership. For the next year 
we need a 25%, increase in mem- 
bership. One of our serious prob- 
lems confronting us is that of get- 
ting members into the proper 
classifications. It now costs us 
over $6.00 nationally per member 
to meet the cost of the magazine 
and other publications, office ex- 
pense, etc. Only through getting 
a larger percentage of our mem- 
bership into the proper camp and 
executive membership classifica- 
tions can we hope to secure ade- 
quate funds with which to meet 
our budget of $36,700 for the 


year. 
Many groups, such as church 
camps, handicapped children’s 


camps, school camps, and day 
camps have greatly expanded 


during recent years. AS member- 
ship increases from among our 
private and organization camp 
groups, we must also endeavor to 
include these new people, who 
have so much to profit from par- 
ticipation with us in the camp- 
ing movement. 

Camping Standards. We have 
accepted a minimum set of camp- 
ing standards. We must give ser- 
ious attention to ways and means 
of interpreting them and getting 
them into practice. 

Legislation. With legislation 
which affects camping increasing 
in various states throughout the 
country, we must work for the 
kind of legislation that will pro- 
vide a high quality of camping 
and stimulate its growth. 

Expansion of Camping. Only a 
small percentage of children now 
have camping opportunities. We 
must continue to increase camp- 
ing opportunities offered by 
groups now operating camps and 
to give assistance to other groups, 
particularly the schools, as they 
expand their camping programs. 

Leadership Training. We must 
expand and improve our training 
opportunities, especially in out- 
door skills and camp administra- 
tion. 

Camping Skills. In program 
planning we should stress camp- 
ing skills and outdoor activities 
as the basis for the unique con- 
tribution that camping can make. 

Conservation. Nationally there 
is a greatly increased awareness 
of the need for better conserva- 
tion of natural resources a part 
of camp planning and program. 


Democratic Living. Recognizing 
the need to provide practice in 
democratic living to American 
children, we rededicate ourselves 
to this task of providing these 
experiences as a normal part of 
camp living. 

Interpretation of Camping and 
Dissemination of Information. 
One of our major emphases could 
well be that of developing among 
other professional groups and the 
public a better understanding of 
camping and its values. We need 
to provide better channels of in- 
formation from camp leaders to 
the public, from our national oi- 
fice to our sections and members, 
and from section to section. Here 
is a field in which we have here- 
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tofore been weak and in which 
special effort is required. 

Finances. We have committed 
ourselves to a policy of living 
within income from members for 
the operating expenses of the 
Association. To do this we need 
an increase in membership. We 
need also to secure an amount 
close to $1.25 per member from 
other sources this year, such as 
conferences and conventions. Our 
budget depends upon our having 
close to 5,000 members and re- 
ceiving $4,700 from outside sour- 
ces. It is only by securing an ade- 
quate budget that we can carry 
on the services to which we as a 
national organization have com- 
mitted ourselves. 

We have a tremendous chal- 
lenge ahead of us. We can assume 
our rightful position of leader- 
ship, or we can become merely 
a fellowship organization. Wheth- 
er we accept the challenge of 
leadership is dependent upon 
every one of us. Those of us who 
serve on the Board and Execu- 
tive Committee will strive to do 
our best, counting always on the 
cooperative support of every 
member. 


CONTROL 
DUST 


Easily-Economically 
with . 








SOLVAY 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Calcium 





Chloride 


On play fields, camping grounds and 
roadways — dust is always a source, of 
annoyance. And yet it can be eliminated 
so easily; usually, just one inexpensive ap- 
plication of SOLVAY Calcium Chloride will 
free your grounds from dust. SOLVAY 
Calcium Chloride is clean, colorless, odor- 
less. It’s easy to use . . no experience or 
special equipment is needed. Proven by over 
thirty years of satisfactory performance. And 
its low in cost! Solve your dust problem 
with SOLVAY Calcium Chloride. Write for 


descriptive literature. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6. N. Y. 


—_——— — 
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44. Leathers, leather-working tools and 
accessories, and books, designs and pat- 
terns for making a wide variety of leath- 
er articles are pictured and described in 
the new 20-page catalog of J. C. Larson 
Co. 


47. A new resuscitator, designed espe- 
cially for use in camps and said to be 
highly effective in handling drownings, 
smoke, electric shock, choking on food 
and other asphyxia, is illustrated and 
described in literature available from the 
manufacturers, Stephenson Corp. 


50. Arts and crafts supplies in a wide 
range, including crayon, water color and 
oil paints, wood, leather, plastic and 
metal crafts, weaving, etc., are pictured, 
described and priced in the catalog of- 
fered by St. Paul Book and Stationery 
Co. 


53. Cedar log cabins, in a number of 
designs and sizes, are illustrated, and the 
method of partial pre-fabrication by 
which they are built is described, in a 
catalog produced by the manufacturers, 
Braun Lumber Co. 


39. Craft Projects in a wide variety 
of types, ranging from simple items 






HELPFUL 
BOOKLETS 





A review of latest literature offered by ad- 


vertisers of products and services for 
camps. Read the entire list; use handy 
coupon to send for those you want. 


for younger campers to more compli- 
cated projects for those more skilled, 
are pictured, described and priced in 
the new catalog of Magnus Brush & 
Craft Materials, 


41. Famous Campbell Soups, in 50- 
ounce cans designed especially for serving 
large groups such as camps, are described 
in a leaflet which also tells kinds avail- 
able, discusses portion sizes and costs, 
and contains recipes. 


45. Real fire protection for camps 
through the Porto-Pumper, which pumps 
from any stream, lake or pond, is de- 
scribed in an illustrated leaflet offered 
by Porto-Pump, Inc. 


43.°A new catalog and _ instruction 
manual, containing reduced size patterns 
for many interesting projects which can 
be made of felt, is offered by Fun with 
Felt Corp. 


31. Protection of campers against 
losses due to accident or illness, through 
means of insurance covering either the 
entire season or a selected part is de- 
scribed in a six-page folder offered by 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


42. Woven label samples, order blanks, 


Camp officials may secure copies of literature reviewed on this and following 
page by using accompanying coupons. Fill out COMPLETELY one space for each 
catalog or booklet wanted. Then paste entire coupon on penny postcard or 
slip in envelope and mail to CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, New Jersey. 


Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 


Name of my camp 


Coupon void if not filled out completely 


Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 


Name of my camp 








Coupon void if not filled out completely 








Its Location 
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Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 


Name of my camp 


Coupon void if not filled out completely 


Print in box the number of item 
describing one catalog wanted. 


Name of my camp ............---- 





Its Location 


CAMPING MAGAZINE, Metuchen, New Jersey 


Coupon void if not filled out comple 
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ENRICH- 


Your Program 
with 


FILMS 


FOR STAFF TRAINING: 


Camping Education 
Youth in Camps 
Learning to Understand 


Children 


Part 1—Diagnostic Approach 
Part 2—Remedial Program 


Maintaining Classroom 








Discipline | 
Broader Concept of Method 
Part 1—Developing Pupil Interest 


Use coupon on previous page if ordering | to 4 pieces of literature; use coupon 





above in addition if.ordering 5 to 8 booklets. 


wardrobe lists, etc., are offered camp 
directors by J. & J. Cash, Inc., to assist 
them in putting across with campers’ 
parents the idea of labeling all camp 
clothing. 


46. Sweatshirts, T-shirts and head 
scarfs for camp use are covered in a 
catalog offered camp people by Style- 
craft Mfg. Co. 


30. Large quantity menus for camps 
are the subject of a “Summer Camp 
_ Manual,” one copy of which is offered 
free to camp directors, cooks, dietitians, 
et., by Kellogg Co. 


1. Craft supplies in a variety of types, 
including leather, plastic, pottery, block 
printing, textile and wood, are the sub- 
ject of a catalog offered by Dwinnell 
Craft Shop to describe its line of sup- 
plies, tools, etc., for camp directors, 


8. Outdoor books on a variety of subjects 
of interest to camp directors and staff, 
and prepared by experts in the field, are 
listed, described and priced in the latest 
catalog of The Macmillan Co. 


24. Cups and other prizes to be awarded 
by camp directors for various events on 
the camp’s program are the subject of 
a new catalog listing its products, which 
has been prepared by Edwin W. Lane Co. 


21. Metal craft work is the topic of a 
new instruction booklet and price list 
which has been made available for camp 
people by the Metal Goods Corp. 


23. A dishwashing compound designed to 
sterilize as it washes, pine-jelly, floor- 
scrubbing soaps and pine-oil disinfect- 
ants, produced by Richmond Oil, Soap 
& Chemical Co., will be sent in sample 
form to camp people who wish to try 
them out. 


4. Craft leathers, tools, lacings and ac- 
cessories are the topics covered in a cata- 
log prepared by J. J. Connolly for con- 
venience of mail-order buyers. 
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17. Chemical feeders that are designed to 
sterilize camp water supplies safely, de- 
pendably and inexpensively are the sub- 
ject of bulletins prepared for camp own- 
ers and operators by % Proportioneers, 
Inc. % 


14. Its line of food specialties — soups, 
canned goods, meats, jams, desserts, etc. 
— developed exclusively for use in 
camps and other similar organizations 
is pictured and described in a new 24- 
page color catalog offered by Pfaelzer 
Bros. Included are tables of nutritional 
value for many of the items, and other 
useful information, 


33. Extermination of insects by means 
of a new, portable, fog-type unit weigh- 
ing only 1144 pounds is described in 
information available from the distribu- 
tors, Mitchell-White Corp. 


40. Camp tents, cots and other pro- 
ducts made wholly or partially from can- 
vas are pictured and described, with 
specifications and prices given, in a new 
eight-page pamphlet offered by Barnett 
Canvas Goods and Bag Co., Inc. 


35. Delicious fruit drinks for a penny 
a glass is the slogan of Smith-Junior 
Co., who offer camp directors free 
samples of their syrup base flavors and 
information on how to make and serve 
these drinks in camp. 


37. Free athletic equipment for camps, 
as premiums for bulk orders of Quaker 
Oats products, are offered in a new 
brochure which fully explains the new 
plan. 


12. T-Shirts and sweatshirts in a number 
of types, made to order with the name 
of your camp and/or its emblem, are 
pictured and described in a pamphlet 
designed to assist camp directors, and 
obtainable from The Felt Crafters. 








Part 2—Teacher and Pupils Plan- 
ning and Working Together 


Human Reproduction 
and many others. 


FOR SKILLS TRAINING: 


Axemanship 

Swimming for Beginners 

Advanced Swimming 

Diving Fundamentals 

Play Ball, Son! 

Swing King (Batting Funda- 
mentals Demonstrated by Ted 
Williams ) 

Tennis for Beginners 


Advanced Tennis 
and many others. 


FOR ENTERTAINMENT: 


SELECTED FEATURES 
COMEDIES 
WESTERNS 

TRAVELOGUES 
MUSIC — 


Also Many Excellent 
FREE FILMS! 


For free pamphlet 


THE USE OF FILMS 
IN THE SUMMER CAMP 


which shows the role films can 
play in your own camp program 
and the 1948-1949 Catalog of 


SELECTED MOTION 
PICTURES 
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New Kngtand Holds 2¢th Annual Meeting 


wN FEBRUARY 4th AND 5th 

the New England Section, 

now incorporated as the 

New England Camping Associa- 

tion, Inc., held its annual meet- 

ing, combined with a Regional 

ACA conference. The program 

was one of the best and the at- 
tendance broke all records. 

Notable in the program was 
the interest shown in conserva- 
tion. This meeting under the 
leadership of Charles H. Dudley, 
director of Camp _ Interlaken, 
Croydon, N. H., was sparked by 
Douglas Wade, well-known na- 
turalist from Dartmouth College. 
The June Conservation Camp, 
held in Bear Brook State Park, 
Allenstown, N. H., under Mr. 
Wade’s direction, is an outstand- 
ing training center for nature 
counselors and conservationists. 

The first half-day of the con- 
ference was alloted to “kindred 
groups.” The Boys’ Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Campfire Girls, Girl Scouts, 
4-H Clubs, YMCA, Church Camps, 
and Private Camps all held rous- 
ing sessions. At the conclusion of 
these meetings Professor and Mrs. 
Donald MacJannet projected the 
movies of their camp in the 
French Alps last summer. 

The afternoon session started 
with a general meeting which fea- 
tured the report of the Section’s 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
jorie S. Conzelman. Following this 
there were seminars on Counsel- 
or Rating; Red Cross Camp Safety 
Program; Studies and Research 
in the field of camp health, led 
by A. C. Ballentine, director of 
Camp Kehonka, and Dr. W. J. 
Paul Dye, well-known physician 
and surgeon of Wolfeboro, N. H. 
At the same time a large group 
discussed the spiritual content in 
the camp program. This session 
was led by Clarence E. Allen, 
director of Camp Chewonki, with 
Rev. Charles Noble, University 
Chaplain at Syracuse University, 
as resource. | 
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By 8. Max Nelson 


Rev. Noble was the featured 
speaker at the annual dinner. 
Many ACA members who attend- 
ed the 1946 National Convention 
in Boston will remember his stir- 
ring address at that time. 

On Saturday morning, follow- 
ing a “‘sing’’ presided over by Dr. 
Augustus Zanzig of Brookline, 
Mass., Director of Music in the 
Brookline schools, the Section 
business meeting and election was 
held. Following this camper 
guests gathered in their own boys’ 





Bradford M. Bentley 


and girls’ sessions to discuss what 
they would like to see changed 
or emphasized in camp programs. 
The rest of the conference con- 
ducted discussions which included 
Camp Music with Dr. Zanzig; and 
Canoeing with Betty Weber, Di- 
rector of the Small Crafts and 
Canoeing School which is offered 
to camp counselors at Camp Ke- 
honka, Wolfeboro, N. H. in June. 

The Conservation Seminar con- 
tinued and there was also a very 
detailed and important meeting 
considering New England oppor- 
tunities for counselor training, or- 
ganized and led by Prof. Charles 
Weckwerth, Director of Recrea- 


tion and Camping at Springfield 
College. Details of the twenty 
courses being offered this spring 
in archery, aquatics, campcraft, 
canoeing and small craft, conser- 
vation, equitation, first aid, nat- 
ure, sailing, and leadership were 
presented and discussed. 

At a luncheon attended by more 
than 200 directors, counselors, 
and campers, it was announced 
that Bradford M. Bentley, Di- 
rector of Camp Wyanoke, Wolfe- 
boro, N. H., had been elected 
president, and Orville (Larry) 
Emmons, Director of Camp Beck- 
et, Becket, Mass., vice president. 
Ruth Hahn, Director of Camp 
Weetomoe, and Oscar L. Elwell, 
Director of Camp Takodah, were 
re-elected secretary and treasurer 
respectively, and Arthur L. Hay- 
den, director of Camp Teela- 
Wooket, was re-elected assistant 
treasurer. 

The luncheon speaker was Wes 
H. Klusman, Camping Director 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
Among honored guests were Mrs. 
Edward Gulick, mother of Carol 
Gulick Hulbert, past national 
ACA president, and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie S. Conzelman, Executive 
Secretary of the New England 
Camping Association, Inc. During 
the luncheon, Oscar L. Elwell, 
treasurer, gave very gratifying 
statistics as to New England’s 
contributions to “national” and 
the fine showing of the office in 
Boston. 

During the afternoon Eugenia 
Parker, director of Camp Blazing 
Trail, Estelle Smith Hall, direc- 
tor of Camp Makaria, and other 
campcraft experts demonstrated 
with life-size exhibits under the 
direction of Howard Hoople of 
Camp Medomak. 

At the same time the Girl 
Scouts of Winchester, Mass., were 
demonstrating an outdoor kitch- 
en, firebuilding, and shelters with 
Mrs. William Bond, Advisor on 
Girl Scout Outdoor Activities. 
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Mrs. Charles Dennis, director of 
Camp Hoffman, was chairman. 


Nature Study for little folks 
was discussed under the leader- 
ship of G. Hartley Curtis. Sailing 
held the attention of a group un- 
der the direction of Francis P. 
Hammatt, with the help of sever- 
al experts from Cape Cod and 
Maine. 

A meeting on International Re- 
lations in Camping Practice was 
led by Allen Ellsworth of the 
Boston YMCA, with Mrs. Lucien 
G. Henderson, national chairman 
of International Relations Com- 
mittee, as a resource. 


A crowded session greeted and 
tried to “stump” a panel of “‘ex- 
perts” on camp problems. Among 
these were O. T. Gilmore, Asso- 
ciate Director of the Greater Bos- 
ton Council of Social Agencies, 
Mrs. Oscar Haussermann, chair- 
man of Camp Gaywood, YWCA, 
Miss Hope Allen, director of 
Camp Waukeela, Irving.  L. 
Vaughan, Activities Director of 
Camp Wyanoke, and Arthur L. 
Hayden, of Camp Teela-Wooket. 


Food and_ supplies’ exhibits 
were well presented and the ex- 
hibit hall was crowded between 
sessions. 














WORKING ON YOUR 


CAMP PROGRAM? 


Our handicraft department 
is prepared to give you 
immediate service on all 
craft supplies. 


Send for FREE Catalog of 
Handicraft Supplies 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


Dept. C-1 770-774 Carnegie Ave. 








Cleveland 15, Ohio 























ONLY 


$32.00 


f. o. b. factorv 

@ ELECTRIC KILNS 

@ MOLDS Large Selection 

@ Craze resistant slips and glazes 
Size 644” x 11" 
Will fire 10” ware 
Also larger sizes 

COMPLETE POTTERS’ SUPPLIES 


For studio potters, Students 
Hobbyists, Schools, Etc. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
BELL CERAMICS, Inc. 
Dept. B 21 Midland Ave.-Montclair, N. J. 
Montclair 3-0945 
TULL 
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S.0.S. — Gan We Count On You? 


While membership dues are of course the primary source of ACA sup- 
port, an important source of additional funds is convention proceeds. To 
continue its expanded program the Association is depending heavily upon 
income from the National Convention in St, Louis February, 1950. 

We must sell 66 booths to assure a minimum net income of $5,000.00 
for the Association. We cannot possibly obtain 66 exhibitors without your 
help. Our Section has voted to give the entire profit from the National 
Convention to ACA except a small amount for the local section. 


Will you please start immediately to use our slogan, “Sell a Booth to 
each firm which desires to sell you camp products.” Your Section President 
has exhibit floor plans, explanations and contracts. You can obtain ad- 
ditional information from Mr. Herbert D. Bodley, Exhibits Chairman, 505 
North 7th Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


PLEASE ANSWER OUR S.O.S. WE NEED AND EXPECT YOUR HELP. 


LESS PESTS... 
MORE GUESTS 



































CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH Tl F A 
. DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR soonapeiaies 


Your gu guests won’t tolerate pests. Solve the 
problem the easiest way with TIFA... can be 
Used for inside or outside work, wherever pest 
control is essential. 

TIFA Applicators discharge newly developed 
as well as the older insecticides, fungicides, re- 
pellents and hormones of the selected particle 
size in a true fog. This clean fog spreads quickly 
over wide areas, clings to all objects it contacts 
and permeates the smallest crevices. TIFA... 
an easily handled, one-man unit, powered by its 
own standard-make gasoline engine. QUICK ... 


SURE... ECONOMICAL ... BUILT TO LAST. 


(See your nearest dealer or 
write for circular) 



























SPECIAL 
TIFA SERVICE 
BY 
CUSTOM FOGGER A product of 
if your requirement is not | COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
“oak ae a TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
eee 81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 
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rotect your campers 


Your campers, too, will benefit from our 
prompt direct-mail claim service. Give 
them medical reimbursement coverage 
which provides the maximum of protection 
for a small deposit. 


















e Fits the camp program e« pro- 
vides broad coverage for each 
camper e can be adjusted to your 
own situation e and is approved 
by camp men throughout the coun- 
try « write for details. 
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CONTROL ALL ACTIVITIES 


Our BUDDY BOARD was originally designed to provide 

Camp Directors with economical visible control equipment 

for waterfront activities. Many are using it to control all 

camp activities — it has become more important than 

ait 

ever! | $19.75 
By making use of its visibility, colored signals, tremendous 


flexibility, portability and lifetime construction, Camp 
Directors now control all activities as an Admiral controls 
his fleet. 
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N Install a Moore Key Control—All Keys Instantly Available. 


P. O. MOORE, INC. 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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4 Short History of Camping 


and the American Camping Association 


Part Ill 
By Gerald P. Burns 


ACA Executive Director 


T WAS IN 1916, six years af- 
ter the inception of the Camp 
Directors Association of 

America, at the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Girls Camps 
— 150 members strong — that 
President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard made the speech in 
which was included his famous 
statement: 


“The organized summer camp 
is the most important step in edu- 
cation that America has given the 
world.” 


In 1921 another group of male 
camp directors was formed in 
Chicago. This body, the Mid-West 
Camp Directors Association, had 
32 members. 


The amalgamation of these 
three Associations occurred in 
1924 in New York City. The re- 
sulting coalition was called the 
“Camp Directors Association,”’ 
and the first president was Dr. 
George Meylan, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. While still directing one 
of the earliest camps in the na- 
tion, Miss Laura Mattoon contrib- 
uted a portion of her time to serv- 
ing the CDA in the capacity of 
executive secretary. 

The new Association made 
great strides after the amalgama- 
tion. In 1925 a statement of basic 
standards was adopted, a code 
of ethics was agreed upon, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot was given the 
first Honorary Membership, and 
there were 365 members. 


In 1931 the first “national of- 
fice’”’ was opened at 11Beacon &-., 
Boston. (Coincidentally, the exec- 
utive offices of the New England 
Section of the American Camping 
Association are presently located 
at 14 Beacon St., Boston.) Mr. 
Frank Hackett was president at 
this time, Miss Laura Mattoon was 
secretary-treasurer and Mr. H. Wy. 
Gibson was installed as the first 
full-time executive secretary. The 
next few years proved to be a 
turbulent period for the youthful 
organization. 


The year 1932 marked the be- 
ginning of several heated and 
controversial meetings for revision 
of the Constitution. In 1934 the 
name of the organization was 
changed to the Camp Directors 
Association of America and the 
association incorporated under 
the laws of New York. Financial 
difficulties caused the national 
office (at that time located in 
the Hotel Commodore) to be 
closed; the home of the new 
President, Mr. Herbert Twining, 
was listed as headquarters of the 
Camp Directors Association of 
America. 











Write today for full informa- 
tion on the new Camp Model 


Stephenson Resuscitator. 





Play &t Safe! 


with a 


Stephenson Camp Model 


RESUSCITATOR 


You owe it to your campers, their parents and 
yourself to provide the very best possible protec- 
tion against drowning and other asphyxia. 


More than 15,000 resuscitators of the automatic 
type are already in use in hospitals, rescue squads 
and industrial plants. Your camp should have this 
same protection! 

When your resuscitator is not needed, it is your 
best insurance. When it is needed, it is priceless! 
The cost is so low that every camp can afford one. 
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> | WHEN SEEING IS BELIEVING 


Just as your eyes are deceived by the clever magician, so too, you 
may be tricked by a water supply which looks clean and sparkling but 
in reality is badly polluted. However, that’s one time you can’t afford 
: to be fooled—and there’s no need to be when you can rely on chlorina- 
4 tion for safe drinking water. 

e So why take unnecessary risks with typhoid, dysentery or other 
water-borne disease? Instead make sure your water supply and the 
AL health of those who drink it is safe, by calling a Wallace and Tiernan 
» Representative. Backed by over thirty years’ experience and a large 
variety of equipment, he will be glad to give you all the details 
(without obligation) on the best chlorinator for _ 
your particular camp needs — Write today for ; 
information. 
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THE ONLY SAFE WATER IS A STERILIZED WATER 














National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. Cc. 
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ties write for this publication. 


RECREATION will help you. 


scribe to RECREATION. 





Send For Your FREE Copy Now 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE $3.00 CLUB SUBSCRIPTION $2.50 


There’s no chance for confusion when you read 
the interesting, clearly-detailed articles which camp- 
ing specialists, recreation leaders and other authori- 


RECREATION magazine is planned to give you 
the kind of material you want all year-round. Whe- 
ther it’s an appetizing party menu, help with a knotty 
construction problem, a matter of program, com- 
munity appeal or the need for new _ ideas, 


Even if it happens that you know all the answers, 
you'll want to keep abreast of other workers’ ex- 
periments and innovations, expose yourself to fresh 
thinking, be up-to-date on new trends — so sub- 
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Greatest game balls in history — XF9 foot- 
ball, XB20 basketball, XS3 18-panel 
soccerball, XV4 volleyball. 


**y”’ LINE 
New HIGH in quality at new LOW in 
price — JB2 basketball, JB8 junior basket- 
ball, JF9 football, JF6 junior football, JS3 
soccerball, JV4 volleyball. 


BASKETBALLS 


e Amazing new products like the BT] and 
BT2 batting tees to solve old school ath- 
letic problems. 





VOLLEYBALLS 


Virtually non-existent upkeep, low initial 
cost, “up to 6 times longer” playing life 
— all combine to make VOIT the best buy 
in athletics today. 


1. WATERPROOF. Rain—mud or water can’t 
write red ink into your athletic ball budget. 
2. SIX TIMES THE WEAR. Up to six times 
usual playing life means your athletic bud- 
get is stretched six times as far. 

3. OFFICIAL STANDARDS. Voit school-type 
equipment meets all official specifications 
for weight, shape, size and performance. 
4. USED BY 100,000 U. S. SCHOOLS. Yes, 
schools, camps, and playgrounds all over 
America have used VOIT for years —THEY 
KNOW — VOIT is America’s finest. 


Wide choice of Epuppment/ 

in Everything from Batting Tees to Waterpolo 
= SS balls — Send for our complete Athletic 
3 Equipment Catalogue for 1949. OVER 
EIGHTY DIFFERENT ITEMS! 


SOFTBALLS 


° 


BATTING TEES 





in. Ste, 


NEW YORK 10 
CHICAGO 6 
LOS ANGELES 11 


sherds Finel 
Hbdlettt Equipment 








It was at the Cleveland Conven- 
tion in 1935 that the name was 
changed to the American Camp- 
ing Association. It has been said 
that the change in name was sig- 
nificant. It indicates at once a 
broadening of the scope of the or- 
ganization to include all camping 
and out-door interests on the 
American continent regardless of 
type or organization. 


In 1936 Portia Mansfield was 
elected President, Herbert Twin- 
ing was appointed executive di- 
rector, Ross Allen hired as Asso- 
ciate director and Charles Hendry 
employed as co-ordinator of stud- 
les and research. These distin- 
guished leaders, along with their 
capable editor of Camping 
Magazine, Bernard Mason, and 
qualified clerical personnel, made 
up a sizable staff in the new of- 
fices located in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The past ten years in the his- 
tory of the American Camping 
Association is a period in which 
the organization made. great 
strides. The Association flourished 
in this decade under the skillful 
leadership of the following presi- 
dents: 1937-39 Hazel K. Allen; 
1939-1941 Charles A. Wilson; 
1941-438 Taylor Statten; 1943-45 
Wes Klusmann; 1945-47 Barbara 
Ellen Joy; and 1947-49 Carol 
Gulick Hulbert. (Reynold E. Carl- 
son was elected president at the 
Association’s annual meeting in 
February, 1949.—Ed.) 

The progress made during this 
period was steady, if not spec- 
tacular. The editorship of the 
magazine changed hands three 
times, finally in 1946 becoming 
the responsibility of the present 
editor, Mr. Howard P. Galloway. 
Mr. Twining resigned as execu- 
tive director prior to the war and 
Mrs. Sybil Nims was engaged to 
fill the vacancy, which position 
she held until the Spring of 1945. 
Miss @helma Patterson held the 
position from 1945 to 1947. The 
writer succeeded Miss Patterson 
in July, 1947. 

The camping movement in gen- 
eral, and the American Camping 
Association in particular, has fol- 


lowed (to a degree) the patterns: 


of the times. There have been 
“ups” and “downs” — good times 
and bad — but the heights of this 
pattern continue to exceed them- 
selves. The movement and ine 
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Association are maturing, improv- 
ine, and expanding. Camping in 
its brief 88-year history has made 
eousiderable progress — but even 
greater progress lies ahead. 

if the professional association 
serving the camping field may be 
used aS a barometer, then the 
future of camping is certainly 
bright. Relative to the present sta- 
tus and future trends of the ACA, 
the following observations were 
made in Camping Magazine 
(Nov., 1948): 

«>. the ACA is moving into 
a period of expansion, both in 
membership and services. Reports 
from ACA Sections throughout 
the country seem to radiate a new 
enthusiasm, as they tell of their 
many varied programs designed 
to advance camping in every cor- 
ner of the nation.”’ : 

“It is gratifying indeed to be 
a part of a movement representa- 
tive of the best in camping in all 
48 states, Hawaii Alaska, Canada, 
Mexico, and Europe. Briefly, the 
outlook for the coming year — in 
fact for the next decade — is in- 
spiring and encouraging from 
every standpoint.” 








PFLUEGER 


5HOO FLY 


INSECT REPELLENT 


Repels all biting insects. Pflueger 
SHOO ELY is a clear, odorless, 
greaseless, colorless liquid that 
will not stain skin or clothing. On 
treated clothing SHOO FLY repels 
chiggers up to 30 days. Guaran- 
teed safe. Comes in handy size 
bottle. 

See your Fishing Tackle Jobber or 
order direct from 

Dept. C 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Jorn the scores of camps that use Old 
Town Canoes. The inexpensive up- 
keep of this faithful craft will appeal 
to your bookkeeper. Old Town Canoes 
are built to withstand hard treatment, 
yet they’re light and delicately bal- 


anced for safety. Easy, too, to carry. 


For 48 years Old Town has been the 
standard canoe — more widely used 
than any other make. Its fame through- 
out the country is a tribute to its excel- 
lent workmanship. 
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Place your order now. Make sure of 
having Old Towns for the camp season. 


Also we can supply flat-bottom boats 
—so popular with many camps—and 
sailboats, boats for use with out- 
board motors and skiffs for rowing 
and motor use. Our variety of mod- 
els will meet any need you may 
have for camp watercraft. 

Old Town quality accessories: Pad- 
dles, oars, slat back rests, mast seat, 
carrying yokes, cushions, etc. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. Address 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
514 Elm Street Old Town, Maine 
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HUNDREDS AND HUNDREDS OF LEADING CAMPS 
RELY ON OUR Camp Poison Ivy Killer! 







Kills Poison Ivy Quickly and Economically 


One treatment Usually Does the Job 


Say goodbye to your crop of poison ivy. 
This irritating plant has caused so much 
misery that you will be glad to know you 
can now get rid of it. Many a child and 
adult has spent days in unecessary pain. 


Our concentrated product is easy to use. 
One gallon of Camp Poison Ivy Killer is 
mixed with 20 to 25 gallons of water. Use 
a large sprayer or sprinkling can, and lib- 
erally sprinkle or spray the plant. Within 
a few days the plant,will wither and die. 
For best results, use when the sun is not 
out, such as early morning, evening, or 
best of all, after a shower or rain. 


Many poison ivy and weed preparations 
must be used in the middle of the summer. 
Camp Poison Ivy Killer may be used any 
time, even in early Spring. 


Make your appointment now to discuss 
your needs with our representative. We 
manufacture a complete line of chemicals 
for camps. Write for free brochure or 
information, 


CAMP CHEMICAL CO. Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1560-62 Sixty Second Street 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 


Phone CLoverdale 9-0200 


Cable Address — CAMPCHEMIC, New York 
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How to plan, purchase 
and prepare food for 
groups of any number 

@ Each recipe gives 

quantities for serv- 


ing 5, 10, 20, 
50 and 100 


















Supplies Am 
e Recipes for 765 
dishes — 
e Complete daily i o 
menus for 10-day pro 
; sy“ 
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This healthful manual supplies a complete guide to plan- 
ning, cooking, and serving proper, balanced meals to any 
number of people, from 5 to 100. It shows you how to 
buy the food, how to maintain the strictest economy and 
still supply the proper balance of food values, and how to 
operate and maintain a large mess hall or dining room 
eficiently. It provides specific menu suggestions in index 
form, and gives the recipes for each item suggested in the 
menus. A chapter on nutrition explains carefully the 
fundamentals of a well-balanced diet, and shows you all 
the foods which must be in every diet, and the proper 
quantities of each. Each recipe is broken down into quan- 
tities for 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 person servings. 


GROUP FEEDING 


BY CLIFFORD ALLEN. KAISER 
Second edition 475 pages, 6x9, 11 tables $7.00 


This completely practical food-planner’s guide supplies 
all the information which will enable you to operate a 
highly efficient and satisfactory dining hall or mess easily, 
economically, and scientifically. It supplies a number of 
special handy details, such as tables showing how fresh 
fruits and vegetables and canned foods are packed or 
crated for sale in wholesale quantities, and information 
available from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on the vitamin contents of food. 





34 Chapters cover every step of meal 
planning and cooking: 


—nutrition —miscellaneous meats 
—menu plannin —poultry 
—buying dried fruits —sea food 


—cheese dishes 
—starchy vegetables 
—watery vegetables 
—protective vegetables 


—buying fresh fruits 
—buying fresh vegetables 
—buying fresh meats 
—cooking terms and 


methods —dgravies and sauces 
—breakfast fruits —stuffings 
—cereals —salads 


—eggs and egg dishes —salad dressings 
—— and waffles —bread and biscuits 
—fi 


rst courses —sandwiches 
—soups —desserts 
—beef —fillings, frosting 
—lamb and mutton and sauces 
—pork —beverages 
—veal —tables 


SEEtITtr 10 DAYS FREE 


Send me Kaiser's GROUP FEEDING for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$7.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


~ 
McGraw-Hili Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 | 
| 
| 
| 
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Paper Sculpture. 


By Tadeusz Lipski. Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York City. 
$1.50. 


If you are in search of some- 
thing new in the way of handi- 
craft, you will find interest in this 
booklet about things that can be 
done with paper in a craft shop or 
during a leisure hour. Materials 
and tools needed are inexpensive 
and simple, and the work involved 
and results achieved are said to 
be fascinating, interesting and at- 
tractive. 


Council Fires 


By Ellsworth Jaeger. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, 
1949. 253 pp., $2.95. 


Here is another fascinating 
book by the distinguished Curator 
of Education of the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science, and author of 
such books as “Tracks and Trail- 
craft,’”’ “Wildwood Wisdom’’ and 
“Easy Crafts.” 


The book, which the author 
describes as ‘“‘the result of some 
25 years of activity and research 
into the realm of council fires, 
both of the past and the present,” 
begins with a description of the 
first council fires of ancient times. 
It then carries the reader through 
descriptions of different types of 
council fires, telling when and 
by whom they were used and how 
modern replicas may be con- 
structed. Included also are chap- 
ters on council-fire songs, games, 
contests, dances, masks, head- 
dresses, costumes, musical instru- 
ments, etc. 





All books reviewed in CAMPING 
MAGAZINE may be ordered direct 
from Howard P. Galloway, Publish- 
er, Metuchen, N. J. Save time, 
trouble and money: send only one 
order and one check to one address; 
all books ordered will be shipped 
postpaid. 














The volume is greatly en- 
hanced by many full-page illus- 
trations giving step-by-step in- 


structions pictorial which go 


along with the text. 


Beginner’s Guide to Wild Flowers 


By Ethel Hinckley Hausman. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York City, 1948. 376 pp., $3.50, 


Over a thousand species of 
flowers east of the Mississippi 
with individual black-and-white 
line drawings, are described for 
quick identification. No colored 
plates are here, but all the flow- 
ers are arranged in sections ac- 
cording to their colors. The au- 
thor suggests coloring the draw- 
ings as the flowers are found in 
the field so that a lasting “col- 
lection may be kept. Five color 
classifications are used; white, 
yellow or orange, pink or red, 
blue or violet, and green or 
brown. Within each color section 
the flowers are arranged accord- 
ing to families. Descriptions of 
each flower are brief, giving 
sizes, habitat, and distribution. 


This book is, as the author 
claims, a beginner’s book, non- 
technical, and requiring no bo- 
tanical background for its use. 





A campcraft counselors’ training 
course will be held June 18 to 25, 
at Blazing Trail Camp, Denmark, 
Maine, according to an announce- 
ment by Miss Emily Welch. This 
is the fourth year such a course 
has been held in New England, and 
counselors interested may obtain 
further information by writing Miss 
Welch at Pleasant Valley, R.F.D., 
N. Y. Cost of the entire course has 
been set at $40. 









































National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ili 
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“Adjusting the 


Southern California Section has 
elected as president Roger C. 
Plaisted, American Red Cross; 
vice-president, Miss Esther Bristol, 
Gir! Seouts of the U.S. A.; secre- 
tary, Dale Trowbridge, Wood- 

eraft Rangers; and_ treasurer, 
William Linsday, Boy Scouts of 
America. 


St. Louis Section held a supper 
meeting March 9, attended by an 
enthusiastic group. Formal dis- 
cussion after the meal centered 
around the topic “Significant 
Trends in Camping,’’ which was 
in part, a report to the St. Louis 
Section on the recent annual meet- 
ing of ACA held in Minneapolis 
in February. Following this, there 
were small-group bull-sessions on 
a variety of subjects coming un- 
der the general heading “New 
Ideas for Camp in 1949.” 


The section also held a seminar 
program March 8 on the topic 
“Desirable Practices in Camp- 
ing.’’ Discussion leaders were Les- 
lie Lyon, E. Thorn, Marie Shaver, 
Ruth Becker, Annabeth Brandle 
and Herbert Bodley. 
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Wisconsin Section has chosen the 
name “Badger Tracks’’ (they lead 
to good camping) as the name of 
its monthly bulletin. Several is- 
sues of this mimeographed publi- 
cation have already appeared, 
and all are full of campy news. 

The Section is planning a three- 
day institute May 20-22. It will 
be held at the Baptist Assembly 
Grounds, Green Lake, Wisc., and 
more than 200 are expected to 
attend. A wonderful program is 
said to be in the making. 


Chicago Section held a workshop 
meeting March 12. Discussions 
centered around three topics: 
“The Individual Camper,” ‘“Ad- 
ministration of Day Camps,” and 
Camp and-or 
the Individual.” At the noon 
luncheon meeting Mrs. Robert D. 
Hicks, Section president, presided 
and presented as the speaker Miss 
Helen Ross, whose topic was 


“Your Camper is an Individual.” 
Che Section is also sponsoring 
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WA R D R OBE LIST SERVICE 
To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp 


@ No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking of 
all articles with the owner’s full name. And the standard mark- 
ing method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash’s WOVEN 


Names. 


For generations Cash’s Names have identified both clothing 
and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. Cash’s 
Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for neat, 
permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under hard 


usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash’s—and to help you enforce your requirements we will sup- 
ply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. Write 
for information, samples, and prices. 


Special! For those camps and campers who desire woven name qual- 
ity and utility at the lowest possible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD 
Woven Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 


3 
29 Camp Street CASH S South Norwalk, Conn. 











CAMPING a WORK HITS NEW HIGH 








* Boys, Girls, Turn To ART MOLDING 


New Educational Pastime 


Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, molding and coloring figur- 
ines from flexible rubber molds, is fast becoming 
the favorite educational pastime of boys and girls 
from 7 to 14. Ideal for camp hobby classes, com- 
plete Hobby-Craft kits include molds, water 
4 colors and molding powder for casting and coloring 
~ human figures, animals, and birds. Latest kit 
features popular Red Ryder characters. 12 different 
kits available from $1 up, over. 100 individual 
~« molds. Ask your nearest dealer for full details, 


or write 


BERSTED’S HOBBY-CRAPFT, INC. 


Monmouth, Illinois 

















SPEED DISHWASHING — BE SURE OF 








THOROUGH SANITATION 
BY INSTALLING A 


JACKSON DISHWASHER 


Jackson Dishwashers are ideal for camp kitchens. Compact, 
high-speed, easily installed. Savings in time and labor, 
plus sparkling clean and sanitary* dishes, glasses and 
silverware. LOW in cost — HIGH in quality and depend- 
ability. Thousands in use from coast to coast. 


*Rinse water should be supplied at 180°F. 


Write Teday 
THE JACKSON DISHWASHER CO. 


Dept. CA-2 


For full information on all Jackson 
models. 


3703 E. 93rd St. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
“Dishwashing Specialists Since 1925” 




















<RICHMOND > ° § 


RC TALIN 


TRADE MARK REG. 





THE DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


“STERILE 


AS (7 WASHES 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 





Other Camp Specialties 


Send For Free Sample and 


Complete Information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 
& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


104.1-43 FRANKFORD AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 























DO YOU NEED 
NEW (ow 


COsT 


CRAFT /rojecks 


““GUILDCRAFT"’ 











KITS wae SUPPLIES 
METAL MODELING LEATHER - TOOLS 
RUBBER MOLDS THEM GIMP - PLasTic 






RHINESSTONES 
RAGGIA . BASKETRY 
LACINGS . CORK 
RUBBER LATEX 
TEXTILE KITS WHITTLING . BOOKS 
INDIAN CRAFTS ART SUPPLIES 

“QUICK SHIPMENTS" 


cinccrors Sead Jar CATALOG 
Write Camp Dept. 


THE GUILDCRAFT co. 


istinctive Craft Supplies” 
1305 HERTEL AVE., BUFFALO 16, N. Y. 


CORK CRAFTS 
FELT CRAFTS 
LEATHER KITS 
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' CREATIVE CRAFTS 


Hundreds of ideas. Wustrated designs IN COLOR. 
Complete listing of Tea Tiles, Wooden Boxes. 


Rings and many other sturdily constructed items 


~~ 


ll ready for coloring Or cCarving. No ex: 
tra tools or cquipment required. Inex- 
pensive, unusual and practical. Ideal 


for oriminal gifts. 





Write for your cops 





FREE TO INSTRUCTORS 


THE O-P CRAFT CO..INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 











a counselors’ training course, in 
collaboration with George Wil- 
liams College. Three Saturday 
morning sessions and a full week- 
and, are scheduled for April and 
May. Hugh Allen, director of 
field work at the college, will be 
the coordinator of the course. 


Chicago has in the early stages 
a big public relations program de- 
signed to secure fuller and more 
widespread’ interpretation of 
camping and its unique values. 
Sponsored by special contribu- 
tions of Section members, the pro- 
gram will make use of profes- 
sional public relations counsel. 
Northeastern New York Section 
has elected Gerald E. Lane, 
YMCA, Troy, N. Y. as its presi- 
dent. 





Tri-State Section held its annual 
elections recently and named as 
president Rev. Malcolm McMuil- 
len; vice-president, Lewis Thom- 
as; secretary, Rev. James L. Bag- 
by, and treasurer, C. L. Carlisle. 
These leaders are shown (left to 
right) in the accompanying pho- 
to. 


Allegheny Section was host to the 
Middle East Regional ACA con- 
vention held March 4-6. The key- 
note address of the meeting, on 
“The Significance of Group Ex- 
perience in Modern Society,” was 
by Dr. Dan Dodson, of New York 
University. Many other fine talks, 
discussions and other features 
made for a most enjoyable and 
profitable conference. A more 
complete report on this conven- 
tion will appear in an early issue 
of “Camping Magazine.”’ 


Pennsylvania Section’s private 
camp division met March 8 for a 
panel discussion of “Camper En- 
rollment and Administration 
Problems.” Among panel mem- 
bers were Section President Jack 
Neulight. Another meeting of the 
division is scheduled for April 12. 
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FIRM .. . FAST DRYING 





| SIM. COTE 





The Perfect 


NO DUST 

NO GLARE 
RESILIENT 
ECONOMICAL 
EASILY APPLIED 


While for 
Zor TENNIS 


VOLLEY BALL — 


COURT SURFACIN: 


14 Reasons Why! 


BADMINTON 
HANDBALL 
BASKETBALL 





OP 





SIM-COTE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
































FRFE 
To Teachers and 
Group Leaders 


50 cents to individuals 











UNIVERSAL’S 


HANDICRAFT 
CATALOG 


150 - PAGE NEW EDITION 





Animaljigs 
Art Metalry 
Art Supplies 
Basketry 
Books 
Carving 


Block Printing 


Braiding 
Ceramics 
Knotting 
Leathercraft 
Looms 
Plastics 


Plastic Relievo 


Raffia 
1500 Items 


Department “C” 
1267 Sixth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
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UNIVERSAL 
HANDICRAFTS 
SERVICE. Ane. 
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A Training Institute has been 
scheduled for May 14-15, at Gar- 
reti-Williamson Lodge, Newtown 
Square, Pa. Directors are urged 
to attend with their counselors, 
for maximum benefit. Program 
suggestions will be welcomed if 
sent to the chairman, Mrs. Mary 
W. Conklin, Beaver College, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 


Southeastern Section has arranged 
for six leadership training courses 
to be given in its area this year. 
Five of the meetings were held 
in March, at Columbia, S. C.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Deland, Fla.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; and Atlanta, 
Ga. The sixth is scheduled to be 
held in the Fall, at Montevallo, 
Ala. 

Arrangements for the meetings 
were made by Miss Ann Prid- 
more, together with a coordinat- 
ing committee of six other mem- 
bers of the Section. 


New England Section has planned 
another Small Craft School. As 
was the case with last year’s 
school, the group will meet at 
Camp Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. 
H. Dates are June 20-27, and the 
fee $40.00. Courses will be given 
for the counselor who wishes to 
improve his own techniques; the 
counselor who has had no ex- 
perience in leading canoeing ac- 


tivities; the counselor who is in |. 
charge of the camp canoeing pro- 


gram. For further information 


contact Miss Elizabeth Weber, |; 
Bradford Jr. College, Bradford, | 


Mass. 


The “Canoeing Manual’ writ- 
ten by the canoeing committee of 
the New England Section will be 
published in April. Mr. Edward 
Healy, president of the New York 
Section, reviewed the Manual and 
said “This Manual is a ‘must’ for 
every camp having canoeing in 
its program. The content is ex- 
cellent. I have canoed for over 40 
years on the lakes and through 
white water — was for a time 
Chairman of the Canoeing Com- 
mittee of the old Camp Directors 
Association and put out a book 
of canoeing tests and standards, 
bu! nothing up to now can com- 
Pare with your Manual.” Copies 
may be ordered from the New 
Envland Section Office, 14 Bea- 
cor Street, Boston, Mass. Cost $1. 
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Arts and C rafts 


for informal periods — time to 
play and create. 35 assorted un- 
painted wood blocks, balls, dow- 
els, beads, individually boxed. 
Minimum order, |] dozen boxes. 


Price 25 cents per box 





SALISBURY, VT. 














These Practical 
Moccasins are 
Easy to Make — 





Genuine leather with composition soles 
punched for lacing. Lacing, pattern and in- 
structions included in project kit. Sizes 3 to 
CREE Oe ee EE Only $3.00 


Heavy split cowhide soft sole . moccasins. 
Complete materials for woolskin moccasins. 
Authentic Indian symbol brass stamps. Kit 
of 18 different designs ......- $8.00 





Seed beads, any color, 1 oz. bottle or in 
hanks, either approx. 10,000 beads. Also wood 
beads, asst. colors, size 3, per M ........ $1.60 


Craft project catalog included with shipment 
of your first order. 


OSBORN BROS. 


Dept. B 


225 W. Jacksen Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 
Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years 




















Here's Sure-fire Kindling for Your Campfires! 


; COUNCIL. 
_. > FERES 


if eLpswoRTH JAEGER 
4 


at all bookstores 


Dozens of colorful song, story, game, dance and 
costuming suggestions to make your next council 


ring program a roaring success. 


ELLSWORTH JAEGER'S 


COUNCIL FIRES 


SALLI RZ NAN 


LAT ALLS 





$2.95 MACMILLAN 











National 
Girls’ 





Camp Suits... the Nation’s Preference 


Girls of action look for the flattering, 
comfortable fit and smart styling of 
National's practical, all-around Camp suit. 
New. ribbed cotton jersey dance suits also 
available. 

Write for FREE illustrated Catalog. 


Wulconal 


sports equipment co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 














SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A Schoo! ... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships , 


Sales ° 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 
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TRY THESE NEW, EASY 
SINGABLE GROUP-SONGS 


Book of 10 Smile Songs ...$1.00 
Book of 55 Good Will Songs ._ .50 
“Hi There Neighbor” ...... | 
‘Freedom Is Everybody's Job"’ .35 


(Discount on Quantities) 


MAXWELL-WIRGES PUB., INC. 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 











PRECISION MACHINE CO. 


WATER 
PURIFICATION 
UNIT 


Model A 





FOR DRINKING WATER 
AND SWIMMING POOLS 


e Record Low Price for Chlorinators 

e Installation Free in Most Areas 

e Guaranteed to Meet the Specifications 
of Your State Board of Health 


80 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


PRECISION MACHINE CO. 

















WHEN IT'S CRAFT TIME... use 






For VENEERING 
MODELING 
SCULPTURING 
MOLDING 












FOOLSTONE is a fascinating, new material for 
creating durable, stone-like objects without the 
use of special tools or skills. 
By simply applying a thin covering of pliable 
FOOLSTONE, beautiful and useful ‘ceramics’ 
can be made from tin cans, jars, paper plates 
and other readily available materials. 

I self-sets to a durable, attractive 
finish which compares favorably in texture and 
hardness with fine natural stone creations. 





PEARLY C PRODUCTS 
95S EAST 8let STREET NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
Write for free literature and prices 














| SPECIAL MOVIES 


% 
Sports - Features - Old Time Nickelodians - | 
and many other specialties rented in 16mm | 

sound, 16mm silent and 8mm silent. 


For particulars address 


FILM CLASSIC EXCHANGE 
| FREDONIA, N. Y. 








Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
brass and copper craft, etc ... Many projects 
for summer camps. Write for catalog CM 4-49. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicage 7, IIl. 
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Toward Better Camping is t he 
title of a new mimeographed re- 
port issued on the Social Work 
Consultant Project on Camping, 
sponsored by Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Fund, 848 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. Pur- 
pose of the 12-page report is to 
describe results achieved by the 
Project in its purpose of showing 
“methods of providing more ef- 
fective service for individual 
campers of all types, particular- 
ly those children whose adjust- 
ment is such that they need spec- 
ial attention to enable them to 
benefit fully from a camp experi- 
ence.” 


An interesting, new and different 
sort of group craft project for 
camps, consisting of the frame- 





work for a regulation 14-foot 
rowboat, with simplified instruc- 
tions for completing has been an- 
nounced by H. C. Sweet Co., 
12083 Woodbine, Detroit 28. 
Known as the K & M Boat Frame, 
the solid oak, professionally built 
frame is said to insure correct 
shape, balance and performance 
of the boat. Priced at $29.50, f.o.b. 
Detroit, the frame is cited as com- 
ing complete with information on 
type of lumber needed for plank- 
ing and flooring with exact speci- 
fications to which it should be cut, 
and simple instructions. Frames 
are available assembled or pack- 
aged for assembly. Please men- 





CAMP SALES & PURCHASES 


@ Our business is to bring together. 
on a dignified basis, principals who 
wish either to sell or to buy camp 
properties in the New England area. 


@ An inquiry from you will bring 
full confidential information. May 
we serve you? 


NORDBLOM Co. 


50 Congress Street, Boston 9 


Hubbard Realtors => so York 
orcester 
2-7000 Washington 




















CARBOLINI UM 


Pat. Off. 
WOOD STAIN — g si rc 
Beautiful rustic Bs, 
brown. ORES 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—-Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
—Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times richer 
than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, 


Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 




















PREMIER PAPER CO, 


opec. 











SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


BAGS - BAKERS PAPER - CUPS - DRINK- 
ING CUPS - FACIAL TISSUE - MIMEO- 
GRAPH PAPER - NAPKINS - PLATES, 
STRAWS - TABLE COVERS - TOILET 
TISSUE - TOWELS - WAX PAPER. 


e ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER 
475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 





Dept. C MUrray Hill 3-3883 
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WANT GOOD SERVICES? 


When in a rush, send your 
order to us. 


26 years of good materials 
catalogue free 
Indianhead Archery Mfg. Co. 
Box 303-CM Lima, Ohio 
Extra prompt service 














For more PALATASLE and more 
ECONOMICAL fruit drinks, 
write for free samples 


SMITH-JUNIOR CO., INC. 
266 LYELL AVENUE 
ROCHESTER 6, N. Y. 














SHELLCRAFT 


The Economical Craft for Young and Old 

JUST PUBLISHED! Illustrated, Instructions 

and WHOLESALE SHELLCRAFT CATALOG 
rite 


SHELL-ART NOVELTY CO. 


Department CM 
Cor. 5th & Moore St. Phila. 48, Fa. 
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Beaded Indian Mocs 






“Gloves On 
Your Feet’’ 


Here is a soft-sole Indian Moc that_every 
camper wants! Beautiful hand-sewn Indian 
beadwork on toes. Made of buck tan or pearl 
puck. They wash like gloves in ordinary soap 
and water. 

SIZES: Full line of youth and adult sizes. 

COLORS: Pearl gray or brown. 

Write for complete information. 


THE BAXTER CO. 


319 N. Robinson Oklahoma City, Okla 

















Specializing in 


American Indian Crafts, 
Authentic Curios, 
Crafts, Supplies and 
Construction Sets. Cat- 
alog on request. 
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Prune Trane aSares ©, tne. 
155 Lexington Ave., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


LEATHER Beers 


FREE CATALOG! 


A storehouse of ideas and diree- 








tions for hobbycrafters; a buy- 
ing guide for leathers, plastics, 
metals, all materials, kits, tools. 


Write for your copy today! 


STO-REX CRAFTS 147 Ninth St. 
San Francisco 3, California 


Craft Center for 
Schools and Camps 
Since 1930 











NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST 
PRICES, GUARANTEED 24 hour service. 


Special prices to camps and _ schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 
WAtkins 9-4627 
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DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @ Plastics @ Pottery Craft 
Block Printing @ Belt Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools ® Wood Burning 
(instruction Books @ Write for Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. CM 49, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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--———- SERVICES —---~- | 
. FOR THE OPEN 


Mattoon and Bragdon | 
| Twenty-nine appropriate and varied services, | 
( 





with 83 hymns and songs, for outdoor use. 
Paper $2.00 Cloth $2.50 


| 347 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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tion “Camping Magazine” when 
writing the producers. 


Presto Name Tapes, which are 
said to be applied in just 10 sec- 
onds, by use of a hand iron, have 
been announced by March Pro- 
ducts Co., 274 Pearl St., New York 
City 7. The tapes have a thermo- 
plastic backing said to make them 
a permanent part of garments to 
which they are attached. Tapes 
are pre-cut and boxed for easier 
handling. Camps which inquire 
further of the manufacturer about 
these tapes are requested to men- 
tion “Camping Magazine” as the 
source of their information. 


A gravity water filter said to com- 
bine inexpensiveness with com- 
plete portability, high efficiency, 
and operation without water pres- 
sure or any mechanical device, 
has recently been announced by 
Sparkler Mfg. Co., 1203 W. Lake 
St., Mundelein, Ill. The filter is 
designed to provide clean, pure 
drinking water for locations away 
from certified water sources. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained 
by writing the company and men- 
tioning the description in ‘‘Camp- 
ing Magazine.”’ 


Dishwashing and Glasswashing 
Problems are the subject of cata- 
log sheets issued by Hobart Mfg. 
Co., and describing the company’s 
new machine for dish and glass 
washing. Known as Model AM-7, 
the new machine is a heavy-duty, 
semi-automatic machine de- 
signed especially for medium 
sized kitchens, such as in camps. 
It is said to include a number of 
features providing greater work- 
ing capacity for the floor space 
occupied, enhanced end-results 
and new economy. For literature 
or other information, address Mr. 
Don Mason, advertising manager 
of the Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio, mentioning Camping Maga- 
zine. 


Gasoline and Diesel-Engine driv- 
en power plants in a new model 
and in sizes from 5KW to 60KW 
have been announced by Motor 
Generator Corp., Troy, Ohio. The 
powe rplants are available for ei- 
ther a-c. or d-c. output, single or 
three phase, 50 or 60 cycie. Units 
are delivered factory-assembled, 
completely wired and ready to 





CAMPS - SALES 
SCHOOLS 1.0.7: 
Y7 


PARTNERSHIPS - FINANCING 


Transacted sales for the finest camps 
in New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Excellent Prestige. 
Former and present camp _ directors 
recommend us. 





Contact us— We specialize. Clients 
@ respect our confidence and experi- 
ence. 


PECK-KERRON COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 











CONTACT US FOR NEW 
IDEAS and MATERIALS 
THIS SEASON 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT 
MATERIALS 


108 Franklin Street 
' New York 13, N. Y. 











WE MAKE TO ORDER 


Actual Photo Postcards 
Colored Postcards 
from your own negatives 
We carry a full line of Greeting 
Cards and Swiss Flower Postcards. 


_— a 
Ask for Samples and Prices 


a 


ALFRED MAINZER 
118 E. 28th St. New York 16, N. Y. 

















INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 


Supplies Kits, 
for all Beads, 
Indian Feathers, 
Craft Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


BU. 7-4951 
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Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
a Camp 








LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or Write 





KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 
| Licensed Real Estate Broker 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7-4440 











All Campers 
Want 


| Siylecrafi 
T-SHIRTS 
/ SWEAT SHIRTS 
| HEAD SCARFS 


_ § Brightly flock em- 

4 / bossed in any color 

J with camp name and 
emblem . 








For Catalogue and Prices Write to 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








FREE 
WAR SURPLUS CATALOGUE 


of Cothing and Camping Goods 
State whether Retail or Quantity Wholesale 
Lists are desired 


MERCANTILE SALES CO. 


817 No. 9th St. St. Louis, 





Mo. 
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LACING - TOOLS - SUPPLIES 


Wholesale @ Retail @ Catalog @ Mail, Orders 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 


30 Frankfort Street New York 7, N. Y. 




















PAINT IT WITH RAYON 


Revolutionary! Send $7.95 for complete 
7-item kit including patented high velo- 
city spray gun. Many beautiful colors 
available. Refund privilege if not satis- 
ried. Free literature on request. 


DonJer Products Co., 1115 Sterling Pl., Brooklyn 13M, WN. Y. 








put into service. Units up to 25K W 
are gasoline driven, units from 
20KW to 60KW are diesel pow- 
ered. Complete information may 
be obtained from the company. 
Please mention Camping Maga- 
zine as the source of your infor- 
mation when writing them. 


A 128-page Catalog of Films has 
been issued by Institutional Cine- 
ma Service Inc., 1560 Broadway, 
New York City 19. The catalog is 
said to cover the latest 16mm. 
educational, recreational and en- 
tertainment films. Copies may be 
obtained by contacting the comp- 
any and mentioning Camping 
Magazine. 


Movable Basketball Racks hold- 
ing 12 balls are now being offered 
under the name ‘‘Mac-Rack”’ by 
Matt L. McBride, 7427 Ingleside 
Ave., Chicago 19. Built of light- 
weight weight steel tubing, the 
racks are 57 inches long, 27 3/4 
inches high and 10 1/16 inches 
wide. They roll on rubber casters 
and can easily be moved from 
place to place. Problems of loose 
balls, lost balls and dangerous 
balls are said to be eliminated by 
the new racks, which will also 
accommodate volley balls, soccer 
balls, footballs, etc. 


Better Basketball is the title of a 
new sports manual available from 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jean- 
nette, Pa. Written by Harry Rice, 
the 32-page manual contains 68 
photographs posed by outstanding 
basketball players. Write for 
copies, mentioning Camping 
Magazine, to Mr. R. L. Baumgard- 
ner, advertising manager of Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co. 


The article “Don’t Gamble with 
the Fifth Horseman” which ap- 
peared in our March issue was 
excerpted from the book “Cache 
Lake Country” by John J. Row- 
lands. The publisher is W. W. 
Norton Co. 
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Abalene Pest Control Service. Inc. 
Artvue Postcard Co. ~ 
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Association Press , 33, 





Baxter Co. 
Kenneth John Beebe 
Bell Ceramics, Inc. 
Bersted’s Hobby-Craft, Inc, 


Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. a 
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Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. 
Carlo Label Co. 
J & J Cash 
Cleveland Crafts 
Combustion Equipment Div. 
J. J. Connolly 
Crafts Center 
Donjer Products 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 0.00000... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 0. | 
Film Classic Exchange 
Grey Owl Indian-Craft Mfg. Co. 


The Guildcraft Co. 
H, J. Heinz Co. 

Indianhead Archery & Mfg Co. 
Jackson Dishwasher Co. 
Kit Kraft 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
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Maxwell-Wirges 
Mercantile Sales Co. 
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National Bureau of Private Schools 


National Handicraft Co. 





National Sports Equipment Co. _.... 


Nordblom Co. 
Old Town Canoe Co. 
The O-P Craft Co., Inc 
Osborn Bros. 














Pearly C. Products Co. as 
Peck-Kerron Co., [mew oo.0..0..cccccccccceeceeceene 


Plume Trading & Sales Co., Inc. ............ 








Precision Machine Co. 
Premier Paper Co. 
% Proportioneers, Inc. % 











Recreation Magazine 


Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical 





Co., Inc. — 
Sanitary Supply & Specialty Co. .... | 
John Sexton & Co. - 
Shell-Art Novelty Co. 20.0000... 











Sim-Cote Products Co. 
Smith-Junior Co. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Stephenson Corp. ....... 
Stylecraft Mfg. Co. 
Thayer & Chandler 
Universal Handicrafts Service, 
Velva Sheen Mfg. Co. | 
Vermont Accident Insurance Co. 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc 
Western Mfg. Co. ..... 
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Camping 
change is to take effect. 


expense, and 





7? Please report changes of ad- 
promptly to American 


Association allowing five weeks before 
Be sure to send both old 
and new addresses. Copies mailed to an old address 
will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless 
extra postage is paid by the subscriber. 
make sure you don’t miss any issues 
by notifying ACA direct, at 343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, well in advance of moving. 


Avoid such 
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STEEL COTS 
DOUBLE BUNKS 
MATTRESSES 





Play safe by placing your order NOW! 
SANITARY SUPPLY & SPECIALTY CO. 


26 East .13th St., New York 3, N. Ya 
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